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THE BALTIC FLEET OUTRAGE ; 

Types of the fishermen who were shot at and killed by the huge battleships of the Russian squadron 200 miles from Spurn Head on Friday last. Of the 


fleet of British trawlers two were sunk and tke captain anda man of the ‘‘Crane” had their heads blown completely off. Over twenty fishermen were 
killed or injured 
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The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New 
York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘‘ Tue Tarver,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are particu- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER belore 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear, 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 
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Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 
Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of ‘THE TATLER ” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same. 


Vols. J. to XVIII. of 


A Biles 6 Seid eed co hl ae ented 


Vol. I. 18/6. Subsequent Volumes 12/6 each. 
May BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 


Cases for Binding, price 2/6 each, may also be obtained from any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or sent direct from the Office, Post 
Free, 2/10. 


WHE TATLER an te obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 


+. W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all impcrtant News Stands and Railway Beckstal’s cn the 


Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the 


various Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


ene RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 
as follows: Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, there.ore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15, the Romantic Play entitled : 


HIS MAJESTY’S SERVANT. 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER, Mr. H. V. ESMOND, MISS EVELYN MILLARD, &c. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.15. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


IGH-CLASS RESIDENTIAL FLATS, occupying an_ exceptionally 
convenient and pleasant position in the main road, close to Streatham Hill Station, whence there 

is a good train service tu ¢he City and West End, electric trains to and from Blickfriars and West- 
= d comprises spacious entrance hal, 

lavatory basin (h, and c. supply), kitchen, 

arried out in the style to suit tenants ; electric 
ing tubes, and tradesmen’s lifts are fitte accommodation for bicycles, 
5 from £75 per annum, inclusive of ra and taxes.—To view and for 

further particulars apply to Mr, BU" , 1, Amesbury Avenue, S.W. 


ULSE HILL PARK.—To be LET at unusually low rentals, handsome 
Modern RESIDENCES, splendidly built and tastefully decor: ituated near the station, 

with good train serv -ondon Bridge ind Ludgate Hill, and withir y distance of Streatham Hill 
Station, with good service to City and West End; accommodation ; five eqns bath-room, and 
lavatory (h. and c.), spac 


reception rooms 
Hent domestic offic 
electric be 


4 us dining and dr ng-rooms, and excellent domestic offices ; rents from £45 
per annum, including blinds and gas fittings.—To view and for further particulars, with ;-hotograph, 
apply to Agent, at No. 34, Kingsmead Road, Tul-e Hill | ark, S.W. 
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14th Edition. » Cloth, 1s.6d. Paper, 1s. Post free from the Publishers. 


THE DIE TE RIiC. CURES OF 
OBESITY. 


(**Foops FoR THE FarT.") 
By N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, L. R. Coll. Phys. Lond., &c. 
Illustrates the dangers of Obe-itv, viz., Weak Heart, Breathlessness, Dropsy, 
Apoplexy, Congestive Diseases, &c., the Evils of Quackery, Purgatives, and Drugs, 
and that the Permanent Cure of Obesity is a macter of Diet alone. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 
The ‘‘ Morning Advertiser" says : ** This little book should be carefully read, not 


only by those who are stout, but also by those in whom incipient corpulency has 
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manifested itself.” 
Lonvon: Cuatro & Winpbus, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C., or from any Bookseller. 


NOW ON SALE, ‘THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF .SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS : 
HoMOuS eS OF SPORT: XIII+CASTLE ASHBY. By Frank SavILe. 
Ulusirated, ‘ 
TRAINING ON AND TRAINING OFF, 
A NOTABLE WOODCOCK, By Errserr HELME, 
by Henrtk Gronvold. 
EQUINE INTELLIGENCE. 
ON THE BO-PHORUS IN 
Tilustrated. 
WITH TH GROUND “VERMIN.” By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
ES Ne noe UNATTACHED COCK PARTRIDGE. By F. W. Mitrarp. 
ustr. ted, 

THE STATE OF THE-TURP: 
THE WELL-DRESSED HUNTING 
A. W. Tuomas. Illustratcd, 

ON BEATERS. By A. M. Latnam. 
BRIDGE. By “Porrranp.” 

BOOKS ON SPORT. 
A PRIZE COMPETITION, 


3y RAPIER. 
With three Original Drawings 


By Major ArTHUR HuGHEs-ONsLow. 


A THAMES GIG. By AkTHUR CRAWSHAY 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


MAN: FASHIONS OLD AND NEW. By 


THE SEPTEMBER Awarpb. Illustrated. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway’ Bookstalls 
throughout the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MR. ALEXANDER MORING, OF REGENT STREET, 
PUBLISHES 
SUNS ek Bik ao SPARS! He Yer. UP WEARTD. 
Poems and Ballads 
By DORA SIGERSON. 


2s. Gd. net. 
** Comes with that thrill of surprise which is one of the rarest and most delicious 
pleasures of poetry .. . . there is freshness and life about all her work."—The Times. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 


Publishers are requested. to attach the price to all books sent 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin, Mary Findlater, Jane Findlater, 
3s. 6d. (Gay & Bird.) 
By Everett-Green. 
By Gertrude Hollis. 


THE AFFAIR AT THE INN, 
and Allan McAulay. 


THe CHILDREN’S CRUSADE. 
A SLAVE OF THE SARACEN. 


(Nelson.) 
(Nelson.) 


3s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 


Tue GettinG WELL oF Dorotny. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 3s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
Cricket Dritt AnD Traininc. By A.O. D. 1s. (Long.) 

= AMBASSADOR'S GLOVE. By Robert Machray. 6s. (/ong.) 

: StoRM OF Lonpon. By F. Dickberry. 6s. (Long.) 


= GEORGE GrossMitH Birtupay Book: being a Collection of Quotations fronr 
his Original Works, Musical and Otherwise. 2s. 6d. net. (Arrowsmith.) 


Mucu Apo Asout Noruinc; KinG Henry VI., Parts I., II., and III. Each with 


an Introduction by George Brandes. 6d. (Hetinemann.) 
Bicol a, The Best ARE es i el) 
Weekly 
SPHERE. | newspaper. | SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2oth, 


WILL CONTAIN VIEWS OF 


THE BALTIC FLEET AND THE BATTERED FLEET IN THE FAR EAST. 
WITH GENERAL KUROPATKIN. 


DIRECT WAR PHOTOGRAPHS 
FROM THE SPHERE’S SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE -SPHERE. THE: SPHERE: THES SPHERE: 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—S/eele. 


The Unkindliness of Satire.—I am sorry to learn that one of the 
very clever series of pictures of “ Celebrities Caught—and Bowled ” 
that have appeared in THE TATLER, the one that satirised Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, has given him and his family a great deal of pain. 
It has also given considerable annoyance to Mr. W. L. Courtney, 
who is represented in the same picture. I should like to give both 
Mr. Tree and Mr. Courtney my assurance that not the slightest 
sugvestion of ill will was in the mind of artist or editor. For 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s splendid achievement in connection with the 
British stage | have a very profound admiration. He is an artist to 
his finger-tips. 


Mr. Tree’s Ar- 
tistic Sense. — Not 
only has Mr. Tree 
represented | Shak- 
spere on our stage in 
a magnificent setting 
but from time to time 
he has undertaken 
the very thankless 
task of trying to make 
the modern literary 
drama palatable to 
the public. Such 
work as his can pro- 
duce none but kindly 
feelings among all 
who love real litera- 
ture and true art. 
As for Mr. Courtney, 
the — accomplishe 
editor of the /ort- 
nightly Review and 
the author of many 
admirable books, no 
fellow journalist can 
have for him any 
other feeling than 
one of admiration and 
kindliness. I 
sorry that what was 
intended a piece 
of fun pure and 
simple should have 
given so much 
annoyance. The 
aspiration of THE 
TATLER ever to 
give pleasure, never 
to give pain. 

The Queen of 
Portugal. — Many 
people will have for- 
gotten that Queen 
Amalie of Portugal, 
who will shortly be 
welcomed in London 
in company with her husband, knows England as well as any of us, 
being English in birth, education, and training. She is, of course, 
the daughter of the Comte de Paris, and first saw the light at 
Twickenham nearly foity years ago; it was there that the young 
Crown Prince of Portugal fell in love with her and the two became 
engaged. She is English in all her tastes and tendencies, and has 
been entirely responsible for the great improvements in hospital 
organisation and treatment which have taken place in Portugal of 
recent years, £ 


am 


as 


is 


A Queen Nurse.—Her Majesty is an accomplished and devoted 
nurse, holds a doctor’s diploma, and personally takes part in the 
management of these institutions and even in the nursing of special 
cases. At her own expense she maintains a hospital and dispensary 
for the benefit of the sick children of the poor. A serious-minded 


Gossip of the fiour.. 


A FAMILY PARTY OF TOPICAL 


Field-Marshal Oyama with his sons and daughters 
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woman anda devoted mother she has few. objects in life which are 
extraneous to her own special cares and duties, but one of them to 
which she clings very earnestly is that of seeing her brother, the 
Duc d’Orléans, some day upon the throne of France. 


A Duke’s Marriage.—Afrofpos of the portraits of the pretty 
granddaughters of the late Duke of Cambridge which I published 
Jast week, a correspondent writes to say that the charming woman 
who was married to the Duke is described in the register of the 
Church ‘of St. John, Clerkenwell, as “Sarah Fairbrother,” not’ 
“Vouisa Farebrother.” The entry is No. 90 in the register, and 
the Duke is described as “‘ George Frederick Cambridge, of full age, 
bachelor, gentleman, residing at St. Paul, Deptford, in the county of 
Kent.” His father 
appears as ‘“‘ George 


Frederick, Cam- 
bridge, gentleman.” 
The lady’s address 
is given as ‘ Baker 
Street,” and she is 
described as the 
daughter of “ John 
Fairbrother, gentle- 
man.”. It was a 


marriage by licence. 
lf my correspondent 
is right there cannot 
be any truth in the 
statement that they 
were married in the 
garrison church at 
Dublin, 


- A Millionaire’s 
Bargain.— The 
Americans are having 
it all their own way 
in the collecting 
world. Aghast at the 
romantic prices they 
are ready to pay for 
anything, no matter 
what provided it is 
represented as being 
of historic or artistic 
value, the best-known 
English collectors 
have practically re- 
tired from the fas- 
cinating pursuit. 
That the knowledge 
of our transatlantic 
‘cousins -is not always 
deep as_ their 
purses goes without 
saying, as is demon- 
strated by the follow- 
ing story which unlike 
the majority of 
similar anecdotes has 
the unusual merit of 
being absolutely true. Not long ago a muiti-millionaire of world- 
wide reputation, who in the ordinary way engages the services of a 
famous Bond Street expert, tempted by the chance of securing what 
seemed to him an attractive work of art at a comparatively nominal 
figure, decided to try a deal “on his own.” The treasure was 
acquired, and elated with his success the proud financier wrote to his 
friend in Bond Street, “ Come and see my Holbein portrait of Mary 
Queen of Scots,” oblivious of the fact that the famous painter was 
in his grave many years before the Martyr Queen saw the light. 


as 


INTEREST 


Our “Autumn Foliage’ Photographic Competition 
Closes on Monday Next.—I have pleasure in offering a prize 
—a No. 3a Folding Pocket Kodak, value £3 12s. éd.—for the best 
photograph of autumn foliage that I receive by the end of the month, 
to be addressed, Editor Autumn Foliage Competition, 
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The Box that Enclosed the Heart of King Richard. —<~— 


The King at Woolwich.—King Edward's punctuality is exemplary. 
He arrived on the pa ade ground at Woolwich last Wednesday in his 
motor car precisely at 12.15, the time announced. A quarter of an 
hour before his arrival it was quite foggy, but the royal salute sent 
the fog flying and the actual inspection of the troops took place in 
brilliant sunshine. The King was looking remarkably well, though 
not nearly so stout as he used to be. 
His beard showed whiter, with the 
creamy white that goes with a pleasant 
temper, so that he looked handsomer 
than ever, and as a schoolboy in the 
officers’ enclosure put it, he was “as 
jolly as a sandboy.” A friend of mine 
with a taste for physiognomy and the 
inexact sciences was quite pleased that 
the royal beard has not gone iron- 
grey. That shade, he says, betokens 
a stern nature, and on the whole—like 
the British people—he prefers a civilian 
monarch with an easy mind to a 
martinet with a temper. 


The King’s Step.—Was it inten- 
tional or was it merely accidental ? 
These are the questions which have 
agitated my mind since I saw the 
King inspect the artillerymen, for 
his Majesty, while he kept step with 
his suite so far as time was concerned, 
walked with what the drill sergeant 
would call a “right left,” while they 
advanced with a “left right.” He 
stepped out with his right while they 
stepped out with the left. 1 asked an 
old pensioner the reason of the diffe- 
rence, and he assured me the King 
always marches thus to distinguish him 
from the others. By the way, there is 
something extremely “stagey ” in the slow march of the staff at such 
an inspection. 1 am surprised that his Majesty, who has sucha 
keen sense of the ridiculous, does not make an innovation and have 
such functions carried out in quick step. 


The Heart of Richard Coeur de Lion.—In the splendid cathedral 
church of Rouen is a suite of three or four rooms containing what 


| 
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AN HISTORIC RELIC 


This is the box in which the heart of Richard Coeur de Lion 
was buried for centuries 


is known as the “trésor.” This is a collection of very valuable and 
interesting relics, forming quite a little museum, to which admission 
may be obtained for the modest fee of 25 centimes. To an Anglo- 
Saxon quite the most interesting article in the collection is the pian 
leaden casket in which was buried the heart of the famous King 
Richard Coeur de Lion who it will be remembered was slain by a 
bo:t from the cross-bow of Bertrand de 
Gourdon at the siege of the castle of 
Chalus. His body was buried at the 
feet of his father in the abbey of 
Fontrevault neir Tours, but his heart, 
encased i two leaden caskets, was 
placed in the cathed.al of Rouen, “ the 
faithful city.” The exact place of the 
burial seems to have keen forgotten 
in the passage of centuries but it was 
rediscovered in 1840, placed in a new 
coffer, and reburied in the cho.r. 


A Box 800 Years Old.- The old 
leaden cases, the outer one of which 
was in a most dilapidated and muti- 
lated condition, were relegated to the 
“trésor” with the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

Cercueil et boite de plomb ou fit renfermé 

lors de sa sé¢pulture en 1199 la coeur de Richard 
Coenr de Lion. Trouvés en 1840 dans le sanc- 
tuaire de la cath¢drale de Rouen. 
The inner case is in comparatively gocd 
condition, the inscription being perfectly 
legible after the lapse of all these 
centuries. The Latin is somewhat 
peculiar, and it is curious to find that 
at a pcriod when art-working in metals 
was at an advanced stage the engraver 
of the inscription on the coffer which 
was to contain the heart of such a 
high and mighty potentate did not take the trouble to ascertain 
what space he required for the King’s name so that he had to 
carry over the terminal letter to the next line. It is noteworthy, 
too, that Richard is styled “Regis Anglorum’’—‘ King of the 
English ”—not “ of England,’ while no mention at all is made of 
Normandy or Aquitaine. The box is nearly 1 ft. long, 8 in. wide, 
and 5 in. deep. 


Lieut.-Colonel C, Field 
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The Japanese Empress. — In 
Japan the Empress is loved by all 
classes as much for herself as for the 
semi-sacred position she holds in the 
eyes of the populace. She is so fond 
of children though she has none of 
her own, and she is so kind to these 
tinyjsubjects, that their parents almost 
worship her. Her disposition is, 
indeed, of the sweetest and is alto- 
gether in strange contrast to that of 
her neighbour, the Chinese dowager. 
Stories of her kindliness are the 
commonplaces of Japan. The most 
characteristic tells how she travelled 
down to the country seat of an ex- 
Government official to comfort him 
in his last hours. The act was 
unprecedented in a country where 
royal etiquette is so exacting, yet she 
came, in spite of his protests, to 
watch by his death bed, “not his 
Empress, but the grateful daughter of 
his old coadjutor and his own very 
loving friend ” as she explained in the 
pathetic little note penned with her 
own hand. 


The Japanese Pocket.—It may 
be remembered that in Bret Harte’s 


The Earliest Tram and Motor. 


FADDINGTOS 


‘ WH the 


LONDON’S FIRST HORSELESS OMNIBUS 


It ran between the Bank and the City for the 

first time on April 22, 1833. It was built by 

Mr. Walter Hancock of Stratford for the 

London and Paddington Steam Carriage Com- 

pany. The ordinary cylinder and piston were 
here replaced by two flexible bags 
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visitation of the fog fiend. I 
am afraid there is little 
chance of abolishing the 
primary cause, which is local 
and likely to remain, but it is 
possible to reduce the fog 
from pea soup to white mist 
by cutting off the supply of 
unnecessary smoke. To do 
this would be troublesome 
and might be expensive, but 
it can be done. They inan- 
aged it at the Birmingham 
Mint a few years ago. An 
electric fan 1unning at the 
rate of some 3,000 revolutions 
a minute drove the smoke 
into a water chamber at the 
base of the chimney stack, where the 
smoke was condensed and. the 
potential fog ultimately delivered 
to customers in the form of a liquid 
disinfectant and rods of carbon for 
use in electric lighting. Some day 
we may have something of the kind 
at the back of our stoves, but not yet. 
For the present our builders have as 
much as they can do to build 
chimneys that will draw. 


The Best Paving ?--Westminster 
City understands. the art of living 
economically, for the gentleman who 
watches over its wood paving says his 
employers are ready to receive pre- 
sents of blocks in an, quantity and to 
demonstrate experimentally the length 
of time they will last when laid in the 
city thoroughfares. I suppose wood 
paving is the last word of the modern 
roadmaker, though personally I always 
imagine it needs constant disinfection. 
The camphor-wood pavement that is 
to be laid outside the new Victoria 
Station suggests natural remedies, 
however, for this defect. We might 
pave with eucalyptus to suit the 
sanitary experts and add a sandal- 


; : wood kerb for the gratification of the 
ballad Ah Sin kept a miscellaneous : fx idj SET aL eae fear he 
This is the way that a young English middy on the China station has OTe astidious. _ Itisa pity tar paving 


collection of trumps up his sleeve. : ; elie E : Bo 
; directed an envelope addressed to his mother in England. Our young artist will not stand heavy traffic ; it has 
As amatter of fact sleeves with the See Sat PE s : aaa 
eS such a_ beautiful surface when it first 


Chinaman take the place of pockets, : ; . 
f sets and there is very little dust with 
and played the same part with the Japanese before : ie ; : : 
: 4 it. As it is also impervious it must 
they took to the less picturesque European dress. : 
ty zi : be sanitary, and the smell of the tar 
Even now the non-Europeanised Japanese and ; 5 ‘ 
g : 5 carties one away to the pine forests. 
the younger portion of the community who still = Z 
wear the kimono keep many 
curious things ‘‘ up their sleeves.” 
The kimono sleeve of a young 
Japanese is as capacious as an 
English urchin’s pocket—and the 
contents are apt to be pretty 
much thesame. Tops and balls, 
string and pencils, with an occa- 
sional pack of cards, are common 
objects in the kimono sleeve. 
The little Japanese is as fond of 
toy cards as his counterpart 
in the London streets, and in 
this respect the boy is father to 
the man. 1 fear the ‘‘ Briton of 
the East” and the Briton of the 
West are both born gamblers. 


A CURiOUS ENVELOPE 


THE FIRST TRAM IN LONDON 


London Particular. — Very 
little rain has fallen yet London 
is threatened with the usual 


This tram service, laid down by G. F. Wain in March, 1861, ran from Marble Arch ‘to Notting Hill Gate. It failed, however, to 
obtain parliamentary sanction and had to be taken up the following year. Trams did not reappear in London until 1869. The 
route here given has been selected for the first motor service of the London Road Car Company 
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YOUTHFUL ANGLERS 


“A scene in St. James's Park during the recent holidays 


‘The Matinée Hat.—lThe manager of the 
Royal Court Theatre, who gave a few days 
back so interesting a performance of Ayfo- 
“itus, may be congratulated upon having issued 
the following printed note :— 

‘The enclosed tickets are sold on the understanding that 
Jadies will remove hats, bonnets, or any kind of head-dress. 
ven in the face of this definite injunction 
there were women in the audience who did not 
1emove their hats without being asked to do 
so, and it is to be feared that the hatless 
matinée at which a man can sit out a play in 
comfort is still a long way off. ‘The fault, 
however, lies with the managers of theatres, 
who, after providing adequate cloak-room 
accomodation, should not allow anyone to 
enter the stalls wearing a hat. This plan is 
rigidly carried out at the Munich Opcra House 
and elsewhere on the Continent. Matinées 
would certainly grow enormously in popularity 
were it organised here. Under the present 
svstem it is perhaps too much to expect of 
“lovely woman” that she should sit with dis- 
hevelled locks nursing a hat which has cost 
her avast amount of money and trouble, 
haunted, moreover, with the distracting fear 
that some clumsy man in passing through the 
stalls may do it an injury. 


A New Stereoscope Free of Charge.—I have 
just received a very pretty present from the London 
Corset Company of 28, New Bond Street in the 
shape of a very dainty stereoscope, which contains 
a large collection of charming pictures from Paris. 


Needless to say that sandwiched among 
a great variety of other subjects are some 
illustrations of the manufacture of corsets ; 
all the same, even taken as an excellent 
advertisement, I am astonished to find 
that it can pay any great organisation to 
distribute these free of charge. This is, 
lowever, what the London Corset Com- 
pany offers to do; that is to say, it will 
send a very limited number of these if 
applied to promptly. 


Assegais on the Highway.—One result 
of the efforts of the automobile to avert 
the danger of collisions is that on most of 


Abolition 


W. Kimpton, copyright of “ TheyTatler” 


Langfier 
THE FATHER OF THE HALLS 


Mr. Charles Morton, who died on October 18, began 
life as the chairman of ‘free and easies '' on the south 
side of the river and ended it as manager of the 
greatest music-hall in the world. He was at his post 
almost to the last, and any night the old man was to 
be seen in the promenade of the Palace Theatre 
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the highways leading out of London and many of the 
byways crossing them again and again one comes across 
what looks like an enormous spear with a huge triangular 
point of danger colour—to wit, scarlet—planted at the side 
of the road. 
off, and also conveys the warning, “Go slow, blow 
your horn, and look out.” 
tiful and would be more useful if automobilists would 
conform to the warning. 


This means that there is a corner not far 
These signals are not beau- 


The introduction of them, 
however, opens up a long vista of possi- 
bilities. Of course, the next thing will be 
that the enterprising advertiser will capture 
them, and we shall not only be warned of 
the corner but the warning will be rendered 
self-sustaining by information with regard 
to Boot’s blacking or Brewer’s beer. 


The Czarina asa Novelist.—It is not 
generally known that the Czarina has 
written a novel. The title is Princess 
Tellas Model, and in form it is a. graphic 
study of Russian life in which the rampant 
militarism of Russia is scornfully pilloried. 
The ‘“ model.” was a young Russian 
peasant who posed for the princess and 
was forgotten for a season. When the 
princess remembered she found he had 
been beaten to death in a Siberian prison. 
Other members of the Russian Royal Family 
have literary tastes, and there are quite a 
number of privately-printed volumes of essays 
cnd stories bound in white and gold which 
circulate amongst their private friends, but they 
have never ventured upon such a ticklish 
subject as the failings of a Russian officer. 
That was reserved for the strong-willed Empress 
with “the English heart and the German 
manners.” 


Royal Stag Hunts.—The bag of ninety-two 
stags for the season in. Ballochbuie. Forest 
would scarcely have satisfied royal huntsmen 
of an earlier day. James V. once hunted in 
the forest of Atholl and his bag was thirty score 
of harts and hinds. On that occasion, by the 
way, the Earl of Atholl erected a special 
“rustic palace” for the King, and the enter- 
tainment is said to have cost £1,000 a day. 
When the King was leaving the palace was 
burned down to provide a splendid spectacle 
and as a token perhaps of Atholl loyalty.. Mary 
Queen of Scots also hunted in the forest of 
Atholl. Her bag was 360 stags—at any rate 
she looked on at the slaughter of that number. 
For several weeks before this great hunt 2,000 
Highlanders were engaged 
driving in deer from nearly 
all over Scotland, and it was 
owing to a stampede at the 
last moment that only 360 
were killed. 


IN THE PARC DES PRINCES 


The latest development of the popular toy in Paris is all in the direction of pneumatics, and this scene might surely 
bring_a smile to the face even of Mr. Pinero’s latest heroine at Wyndham's Theatre, where pneumatic toys play a 


not inconsiderable part 
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THE AWKWARD AGE 


Granny . Eve was given to Adam for a companion. You see he had no one to talk to 
Child : But why didn’t the parrots talk? 
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ON HER. VICTORY 


Another Letter om the Henley Street Cottages. 


ir Theodore Martin is very angry. In spite of the fact that he 
was imported into Stratford-on-Avon from his idyllic retreat in 
Wales by the anxious members of th it vandalistic clique who wanted 
him to help them in order that the old cottages in Henley Street 
should be “ razed to the ground,” they were saved by a majority of 
two votes. He came expressly to vote for the destruction of the old 
houses, and is righteously indignant that they are rescued. My 
successful advocacy of the preservation of the cottages is as annoying 
to him as it is to the printer to the Stratford-on-Avon Corporation, 
who edits the Stratford-on-Avon Herald. The town clerk is on his 
side also. It is quite a case of Dogberry and Verves. 

Sir Theodore reminds everyone of his own importance, and 
recalls the fact that he drew up the parliamentary Act relating to the 
Birthplace Trust. He now strives to prove that the preservation of 
the old houses of Shakspere’s time is “illegal,” that the trustees 
have no power to spend £400 on their proper repair. In fact, Sir 
Theodore’s zeal carries him beyond his judgment, and before he 
talks about any “illegal” acts he should consider that he was once 
about to commit an illegal breach himself in pulling down a mural 
tablet in the chancel of Trinity Church without attempting to inquire 
whether the descendants of the defunct person whose mural tablet 
it was had any objection to this act of desecration on their relative’s 
memory. His desire to put up a modern effigy of his late wife, 
Helen Faucit, in as prominent a position as the old monument of 
Shakspere himself outran any sort of consideration for the possible 
feelings of other people. When I undertook to prove the “ illegality ” 
of his position he was naturally much offended. Shakspere’s grave 
was, however, spared from a modern intrusion upon its old-time 
sanctity, and that I gained my point in this was a matter in which 


thousands rejoiced with me. But 1 never imagined that Sir Theodore 
Martin loved Shakspere so well as to rejoice also. 

The discussion concerning the Henley Street cottages has given 
him a fresh opportunity to vent his spleen against—what? Not 
against his co-trustees or their decision. No; simply against myself 
for having been in the first instance the instrument of rescue. I 
am quite sure that if I had found by wondrous luck the complete 
original manuscript of Hamde¢, Sir Theodore Martin would burn it 
rather than admit it to be my discovery. It is all very funny, and 
makes we wonder whether, after all, women are the only vessels of what 
is called “spite” in creation. Have men no share in it at all ? 

As regards the Henley Street cottages, it is to be presumed they 
are saved, for if the trustees go to work now to reconsider their 
decision they can but be the laughing-stock of the world. With 
every respect for Sir Theodore Martin and the parliamentary Act 
which he says he drafted, it will be found in the said Act that the 
trustees “may acquire” any houses or lands which were connected 
with “‘ Shakspere and his times,” and that they have now acquired 
the old cottages which formerly belonged (to put it with Jaborious. 
correctness) to the husband of Shakspere’s granddaughter should be 
matter for loyal and broad-minded satisfaction and congratulation, 
not for rancorous dispute and petty quarrel. Any relic, however 
slight, however remote, connected with the life “and times” (to 
quote the parliamentary Act) of Shakspere is worth guarding and 
cherishing ; and Sir Theodore would, were he not blinded by 
personal feeling, be the first to acknowledge this. As I have 
frequently said before during what is now called “The Henley 
Street Controversy,” personal feeling should be allowed no place in 
a matter of national sentiment. MARIE CORELLI. 


“THE LITTLE BOAT,” BY MDLLE. MOLLIET. EXHIBITED IN THE PARIS SALON 
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EUR DAI 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


An Interview with the Great Novelist at his Home mear Dorking. 


r. George Meredith has just been interviewed by a representa- 

tive of the Vew York World in England. By the courtesy 

of Mr. James Tuohy, the London correspondent of the New Vork 

World, THE TATLER is able to give this record of the interview :— 

George Meredith is a delightful talker ; he talks freely, boldly, 

brilliantly, defiantly ; thinks only of his subject, throws himself into 

it, and expresses his opinion without reserve. ‘No one cares to 

know my views,” he said. “No one agrees with me; I stand 
alone, Iam a revolutionist in thought.” 

Mr. Meredith is a Celt. His sympathies are with the Celt all 
over the world. He loves the French, he loves the Irish. He 
thinks the Celtic genius immortal, the Celtic race imperishable. 
“All good things come from the Celts,” I once heard him say 
playfully at a dinner party. 

The other day I visited the charming part of Surrey where he 
lives and called on him. The maid said he was out for a drive in 
his donkey car. As I was turning away the donkey car drove up. 
I thought he looked splendidly ; his face shone with the old genius, 
his eyes sparkled with the old fire, and the white hair and beard 
added picturesqueness rather than venerableness to the picture. 
His face, full of vivacity, was not the face of an old man. Yet he is 
seventy-six years of age. He sent a kind message at the moment 
of my arrival to a lady friend. 

‘*J will not wish her happiness. I wish no one happiness ; I 
wish people only courage and fortitude to bear the trials and hard- 
ships of life. Happiness, I find, consists in taking something from 
others which they would rather keep.” 

At four o’clock I called upon him by appointment again. He 
was in his snug little cottage which nestles among the trees under 
Box Hill. He satin an arm ‘chair near the fire reading. ‘‘I have 
come to you to-day,” I said, “on a special mission. You know 
that all you say is golden in America.” 

Mr. MEREDITH (throwing himself back in the chair and holding up 
his hands) : “Oh, don’t tell me so ” (emphatically) “ I don’t telieve it !” 

I leaned forward to speak, but he raised his hand. 

“ No, no,” said he energetically, ‘‘ the Anglo-Saxon race does not 
like me.” (In softer tones and with a merry twinkle in his eye) “ 1 wish 
them well, I am sure I wish them well. I wish them the prosperity 
they want—plenty of beef, mutton, and beer. But they don’t like 
me. I say too many things of which they disapprove.” 

I said, “ Well, | think you are wrong at all events about the 
American branch of the Anglo-Saxon race. They read your books, 
they like to know how you are and what you are doing, and I want 
to talk to you now and tell the Americans what you say.” 

Mr. MEREDITH: Oh no, no, no! To talk with a knowlege that 
what you say is to be made public” (plaintively) “ with, I suppose, 
horrible headlines—impossible ; and you to subject me to this torture 
when | want to spend my days in peace.” 

After some further argument and persuasion he said, “ Well, J 
submit. Someone called to see me the other day to talk to me about 
marriage. If my views about marriage are to be represented they 
must be stated clearly and accurately ” (leaning forward and speaking 
with animation), “and | will tell them to you now. I disapprove 
strongly of the present system; it is unbearable. A pair of young 
people come together ; they really know nothing of each other ; they 
think they arein love, amere habit. The man has insufficient means, 
uncertain prospects ; his health is possibly bad or the girl’s health is 
bad. Their temperaments are antipathetic though they don’t know 
it at the time. They marry, a few years pass, they soon find out 
that they are absolutely unsuited to each other. They quarrel, they 
make each other miserable ; yet they are tied to each other for life. 
They cannot separate by law unless one of them is guilty of miscon- 
duct ; that’s the evil of the system. The result often is that they are 
guilty of misconduct for the purpose of being separated. The English 
people will do much for appearances. If there are children an 
effort will be made to keep the house together, but the misery goes 
on all the same. There will be a pretence of happiness and comfort 
to the outer world when in reality there is no happiness or comfort 
but utter wretchedness. Remember, one of three things happens 
(1) There is actual misconduct ; (2) there is misconduct by collusion 
which may lead to divorce ; or (3) there is a wretched home.” 

“ You disapprove, then, of the English divorce law 7” 

Mr. MerepitH : “ Utterly. I disapprove of the system which 
separates man and wife only when either is guilty of misconduct, 
and | disapprove of the system which ties together until death a man 
and woman whose married life may be a very hell.” 

“ Then what would you do ?” 

Mr. MEREDITH : “I will tell you, and this is what I want to have 
plainly set down. No man and woman should be inexorably tied 
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together for more than a ten years trial. I fix ten years as a fait 
period of probation ; a shorter period would be insufficient, longer 
would be too much. In ten years they will find each other out. 
Under the most favourable circumstances there will be some bicker- 
ings and disagreements. ‘There will be surprises and disappoint- 
ments. The man will find out that the girl is not quite the angel he 
thought, and the girl will find out that the man is not the god that 
she believed. But these surprises and disappointments will not 
justify separation ; the couple have to pass through their period of 
disillusionment. The dreams of courtship have to be dispelled. The 
couple have to be hardened to the married life ; they have to get to 
understand each other, to know each other’s character, to become 
rational, and then they may settle down, find that they are very well 
suited to each other, and be quite happy. But they will take ten 
years to find all this out.” 

I said, “ Well, what is the exact system you would propose 
instead of the present system ?” 

Mr. MEREDITH: “I would have the marriage made by the State. 
The man would have to give an account of himself to the. properly- 
constituted authority. He would have to state his means and 
prospects ; he would have to produce a medical certificate giving an 
account of his state of health. In a word, he would have to prove 
his fitness for marriage financially and physically. There is one 
thing against which I must protest. A young girl of eighteen or 
twenty, well brought up, innocent of the world, is married to some 
man who gives her the dregs of a misspent life. It is an outrage, 
but it goes on under the present system.” 

I said, ‘‘ The difficulty with your scheme is the children. 
would you do with the children when the separation came ?” 

Mr. MEREDITH: “I have thought of that. First, before the 
marriage the intending husband should pay a sum of money to the 
State for the children, and after the marriage he should add to 
that sum yearly ?” 

‘And the woman ?” 

Mr. MEREDITH : “ The woman if she had means should lodge 
something with the State too.” 

“Well, when the separation came what would be done with the 
money ?” 

Mr. MEREDITH : “ The money would be divided equally among 
the children.” 

“And what would be done with the children themselves ?” 

Mr. MEREDITH : “Ihave thought of thattoo. The father would 
take the older children, the mother the younger.” 

“And what reason would either husband or wife have to give in 
order to be separated ? ” 

Mr. MEREDITH: “ Simply that they could not agree with each 
other. If after ten years the wife for any cause cannot get on with 
the husband, or the husband with the wife, they part.” 

“You know that Mr. Gladstone was opposed to the divorce 
system. I don’t think he would be in favour of your system. He 
attached a great deal of importance to what he called ‘ the sacredness 
of the family.’ ” 

Mr. MEREDITH (throwing himself back in his chair, pausing, and 
then sympathetically): ‘Poor dear Gladstone. You know what a 
regard I had for Gladstone. You know how heartily I went with 
him in his Home Rule agitation” (another pause), ‘‘ but” (with a 
shake of the head) “he was not a man of great intellect.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

Mr. MEREDITH (leaning forward and sonorously): “He was a 
man of great aptitudes, that was Mr. Gladstone” (falling back into 
the chair). 

“Now when the married couple are separated, what do they 
do?” 

Mr. MEREDITH: “ The husband goes his way, the wife hers.” 

“Can they marry again?” 

Mr. MEREDITH : “ Certainly.” 

“ And is the’same process to be gone through ?” 

Mr. MEREDITH: ‘‘ Yes, practically. But it may be with some 
changes, for the parties will have had a great experience, and there 
might be some changes in the light of that experience.” 

“ Broadly, these are your views.” 

Mr. MEREDITH: “ Yes; every dctail cannot be settled at once.” 

“Another point. Suppose at the end of the ten years trial they 
resolve to go on living together as man and wife. Can they separate 
afterwards ?” 

Mr. MEREDITH: “No. They have had their period of probation 
and trial. At the end of it they have to make their decision and to 
abide by it. If they decide to remain together they cannot part 
afterwards.” 
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Matchmaker 


BY F. on BELL. 


don’t know why it is that people are so fond of telling me their 


troubles and asking my opinion on every sort of subject. I’ve 
been told | ought to consider it a compliment, but { don’t. { think 


it’s very hard lines, for when they profit by your advice and “live 
happily ever afterwards” they never think of thanking you, while if 
everything jturns out wrong you may be pretty sure they will let 
you know ; in fact, you'll have very little chance of forgetting it for a 
long time to come. 

In the case of Edith Chester’s marriage I’m sure I advised every- 
thing for the. best as well as I could and lay awake at nights and 
wasted any number of cigarettes in my unselfish anxiety for their 
welfare, and I’m sure it was not my fault that things turned out as 
they did. It was in India that it happened—at Poonpoor. Poon- 
poor, as everyone knows or ought to know, is the place to go to in 
the rains. It is situated on a high plateau, and the rainclouds being 
attracted by the neighbouring mountains Poonpoor has the advantage 
of being comparatively dry. 
at the time I speak of. The rains were beginning, so people were 
arriving and the place filling up every day. Mrs. McArdle had 
arrived amongst others. I met her at the band one evening and she 
told me her troubles, and that was the beginning of all the rest. 
“So inconvenient,” she observed. ‘I am obliged—-yes, actually 
obliged—to have a niece to live with me because as it happens there 
is nowhere else for her to go. She’s on her way out at this moment 
Now, don’t you call that hard lines?” ‘Hard lines, indeed,” [ re- 
peated, sympathising even before I had seen her with the niece whom 
circumstances had forced to take up her abode with Mrs. McArdle. 

“ What is she like ?” I added as an afterthought. 

““ Some people think her pretty—I don’t,” was the reply. 

“ She is only nineteen, a most uninteresting age I think, and what 
to do with her I really don’t know.” 

“Get her married !” I advised with the brilliant originality for 
which I am noted. ‘“ Unfortunately she hasn’t a penny, so that may 
not be so easy, and you can think what an expense it will be to me to 
have her out here. But it’s really very good of you to be so sym- 
pathetic, Captain Kilroy. Do come to tea with me on Tuesday and 
you can see Edith for yourself and tell me what you think of her. 
She will have arrived by then.” 

1 accepted the invitation and walked across the conmon to my 
bungalow wondering what life with Mrs. McArdle would be like. 
Her chief characteristic was hardness. Her face was hard, her voice 
was hard, even her clothes had a sort of hardness and never fell into 
soft, flowing folds like other women’s. What could have induced the 
late McArdle to marry her? I wondered. He had not enjoyed his 
ma‘ried happiness very long, poor chap, for he had died at the end 
of a year, leaving his widow in possession of a comfortable fortune. 
She resorted to all the gayest stations in India in search of health, 
she said, but some people believed that it was really amusement that 
she was seeking, and others more ill-naturedly hinted that she was on 
the look-out for a successor to McArdle. 

I went to tea and met Edith Chester. Inevitably she confided in 
me too. “I know I’m in the way here,” she observed, clasping her 
hands appealingly and gazing at me with blue eyes full of tears. 
“1 need not bore you with my family history, but as it happens there 
is no one else I cango to just at present.” Then she talked of herself 
as a nuisance and told me she was alone in the world, and J, of 
course, sympathised deeply ; in fact, I narrowly escaped being late 
for mess that night, as being really sympathetic, especially to a girl 
as lovely as Edith Chester, runs away with a good deal of time. 

Edith’s adorers came next on the list. Even before I had seen 
the girl I seemed to have somehow pledged myself to be her friend, 
and Mrs. McArdle apparently considered that I was implicated in 
her matrimonial schemes, therefore it seemed natural that after a 


My regiment had just been sent there. 
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little judicious encouragement Seymour and Bingley should have 
talked things over with me too. Miss Chester was admired. by most 
of the men she met, but they were the first to actually come to the 
point. Seymour of ours was a remarkably handsome chap, tall and 
fair with a brown moustache. He was the man Edith seemed to 
fancy from the first, but her aunt discouraged him; he was extrava- 
gant and had little to live on besides his pay. Seymour would talk 
to me about Edith by the hour, Would it be right to propose for 
her when he had little to offer but himself and his debts ? But then 
would not anything be better than life with Mrs. McArdle? After a 
time it was, having paid her so much attention, could he honourably 
draw back now? He felt sure Edith liked him; what on earth did I 
advise him to do? 

At the same time Bingley, adjutant of the 11th, who had come 
up on leave, was equally devoted to the girl and equally anxious for 
my opinion. Would Edith be likely to accept him? What did 1 
think ? It’s hard on a fellow to propose simply to be refused ; should 
he risk it or should he not ? 

Bingley was tall, gaunt, and taciturn to a degree, but not a bad 
fellow in his way all the same, and having lots of money he had 
Mrs. McArdle’s approval all through—and so the matter was difficult 
to decide. There were days when [ felt sure that Seymour was the 
man, and | would stroll round to his bungalow and tell him so, and 
he would be prepared to go and throw himself at Edith’s feet, but 
then a sudden doubt would seize me and I would beg him not to be 
too hasty, and perhaps that very same evening Bingley would turn 
up and sit for a couple of hours gloomily smoking in my verandah, 
(Our bungalows were situated in line on one side of the common 
facing the men’s barracks at the opposite side.) 

Bingley seemed to feel most confidential in the evening, and we 
would sit there together while the “ air was heavy with the scent’ of 
roses.” Poonpoor is celebrated for them; there are any quantity 
climbing about everywhere, and in the evening the scent is delicious. 
This is why roses remind me of Bingley. There were times when 
I could not bear to think of Edith marrying Bingley, and there 
were others when I could not approve of her accepting Seymour, and 
there were times when I even thought that the best way out of it 
might be that I should propose for her myself. Things had got to 
this point when Bertram turned up. He had a civil appointment 
at Jeybad and had shown the regiment a good deal of hospitality 
when we had been stationed there the year before, so we welcomed 
him warmly, put him up, and made him an honorary member of the 
mess. The day after his arrival I sat in my verandah smoking and 
thinking over the responsibilities of matchmaking, and feeling as 
much anxiety as to Edith’s future as if | had been her parent, when 
I{saw Bertram coming towards me across the compound with a loo’: 
in his face which told me he had something particular to say. He 
took the chair I offered but refused refreshment of any description 
and plunged into his subject without further delay. 

““T say, old chap,” he began with some hesitation, ‘I came to 
ask—— Well, the fact is,” he began again, “1 want your adviceona 
most important subject. I’m thinking seriously of getting married ; 
now do you think it would be a wise thing for me to do or not ?” 

A sudden idea rushed into my mind, Could it be that Bertram 
was the answer to the insoluble problem? Seymour and Bingley 
were still in agonies of indecision. Bertram certainly was not so 
handsome as Seymour, but then he was not hard up; he was not 
so rich as Bingley, but then he was not morose. He was prosperous 
and good-natured and inclined to be stout. I felt sure he was the 
man to make any woman happy. 

‘* Advise you to get married, my dear fellow ?” I replied warmly. 
“Most certainly I do. It would be an exellent thing for a man in 
your position. And I believe I know the very girl to suit you too!” 
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they put down the red carpet 
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So I felt I was doing the best for everyone all round in taking 
Bertram to call on Mrs. McArdle next day. He was charmed with 
Edith. The following day they met at the band, and on the third 
day somewhere else.. Each day Bertram was more taken with her 
than he had been the day before, and Mrs. McArdle was as cordial 
as possible. “I'll do it!” he said to me in a decisive tone, ‘and 
many thanks to you for your 
kindness in introducing me_ to 
her, old chap. But first I must go 
back to Jeybad for a day or two. 
There is a splendid bungalow that 
I know of to let, just the house I 
should like to take my wife to, 
and if I don’t secure it at once 
someone else will be sure to snap 
it up, but I’ll certainly be back 
within three days.” 

So he was off at daybreak 
next morning. I was feeling quite 
chirpy and pleased with myself 
when I strolled round to the club 
in the afternoon. It was a club 
of the kind to be found in all 
big stations in India. Whenever 
there was no special amusement 
going on all the inhabitants of the 
place of either sex congregated 
there for games, chatter, or to 
listen to the band. 

Seymour was sitting in the 
verandah so I drew a chair close 
to his and sat down. 

“Seymour,” I said, leaning 
towards! him and speaking in a 
low and confidential tone, ‘ I 
think i may say with confidence 
that Edith Chester is provided for. 
Bertram is coming back to propose 
for her within three days. Told 
me so himself. Now there’s the 
solution of all our difficulties !” I hardly know how I had expected 
him to take the announcement, but I certainly thought it was 
understood that Edith’s happiness was what we all wanted. Sey- 
mour, however, sprang to his feet in a towering rage. “ Difficulties?” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ What do you mean? I won’t allow any fellow to 
speak of Edith Chester in that tone ; I’ve made up my mind to stroll 
round there and propose for her this evening.” 
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Seymour raised his voice in his excitement, and a man who 
was seated with his back to us started and turned round at the 
mention of the girl’s name. In another moment he stood in front 
of Seymour. I recognised him vaguely as Acland, the new military 
attaché at Gungipoor, who had just come up on leave. He was tall 
and dark and as good-looking in his own way as Seymour was in 
his. ‘Don’t trouble to stroll 
round this evening,” he said in a 
tone of concentrated anger equal 
to Seymour’s own. ‘“ Miss Chester 
is engaged to me; we are going 
to be married ina month!” The 
two stood fronting each other for a 
full minute in a rage that seemed 
too deep for words. Then Sey- 
mour with a white face turned and 
walked away. 

I stayed behind to ask Acland 
a few questions. He and Edith 
had come out in the same ship 
and had mutually fallen in love, 
but an engagement seemed out of 
the question from want of money 
on both sides, An unexpected 
legacy had made him a rich 
man, he had written to propose 
for Edith, been accepted, and here 
he was. 

Seymour was furious, Bingley 
was injured, Bertram was raging ; 
and I? Well, to tell the truth, I 
felt myself badly in want of change 
of air and scene so applied for 
leave and went off on a shooting 
expedition to the wilds of Kashmir. 
Acland and Edith were married 
and had left for Gungipoor before 
my return, I have never met 
them since, Edith still remembers me to the extent of an elaborate 
card at Christmas and an occasional friendly letter, but what is a 
letter or a Christmas card in return for all I suffered on her account ? 

Matchmaking is more wearing than visiting in the slums, writing 
a novel, or commanding a regiment; it is a thankless task anda 
game that is not worth the candle, and I hereby forswear it for the 
rest of my life. 


THE BROKEN DOLL—CONSOLATION 
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DRAWN BY WILL OWEN 


Voice from above: Thieves! Thieves ! 
Absent-minded Burglar: Yes, lidy? 
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THE SALE ER 


I said last week that I was writing in France, Since 

then | have come home, and I am still under the 
usual depression consequent upon leaving a civilised 
country for one that is only partially civilised. It began 
at Calais the moment I found myself in the buffet of the 
steamer. It was the best steamer of the service, the new 
turbine, but my experiences were not heartening. 

Coming straight from a city where the meanest 
restaurant contains napkins and intelligent, active, and 
friendly waiters I found myself among a number of 
supercilious young unifirmed Englishmen whose every 
gesture indicated that they looked upon their waiting 
duties as derogatory and ourselves (their customers) as a 
nuisance. I ordered tea to be specially made in a pot for two. 


It 
came in an instant and was so strong as to be almost the colour of 


varnish. I poured out two cups and then had the pleasure of 
watching the pot taken away to another customer ; that is to say, 
my special pot of tea was being sold twi.e over. 

I called the steward and explained that the tea could not have 
been freshly made and that it was now, although my property, being 
sold again. He affirmed he had just made it and that it ought not 
to have been taken away. (I knew that.) I said it was impossible 
that tea just made could be of that colour or strength. He dropped 
the question of the sale of the pot altogether and said he would 
make another. This was the first-class saloon of the best Channel 
steamer. 

The point which I wish to make-—and which I have made before 
—is that we as a nation like to be badly treated by caterers. We 
think it bad form to make a protest ; we dislike to be stared at while 
we are making it; we say to each other, ‘‘ Oh, let it go,” and we 
let it go ; and stewards go on being insolent and arrogant, and ‘tea 
gets stronger and stronger and is sold three or four times over. 

But | have discovered the secret; I know what is wrong with 
England and why we are the victims of this kind of treatment. It 
is because we are self-conscious. We area nation that stares and 
yet dislikes to be stared at. Now the Dutch stare hard enough, but they 
do not mind being stared at. If we ceased to stare at our neighbours 
our neighbours would cease to be always on their dignity, and then 
they would begin to get things right. But every man and woman 
that watches another is an ally of the overbearing waiter and the 
bullying restaurateur. 

What I ought to have done was to send for the head steward and 
lay the whole matter before him. But I had seen the head steward 
and I dared not adventure upon any such enterprise—for I am 
perhaps the most self-conscious of us all. 

By the way, what is a turbine? I have no notion whatever. I 
peeped into the engine-room and except for more big pipes than 
usual I saw nothing different. I wonder how many persons on the 
boat could have told me what a turbine is. It is just one of those 
words which one can live and die and never really come to grips with. 

As amatter of fact I do not care one way or another about a 
turbine, but there are some words which it is annoying not to be able 
to use rightly. I lived, for example, for many years before I found 
that to be ‘ svelte” was to be slender and not (as by all the laws of 
euphony it ought) to be fat and hot. That was a great blow. 

Mr. Munro, in his very entertaining book, Regéald—a book full 
of style—says that some very quiet, old-fashioned English lady went 
through a whole winter in Paris under the impression that the 
Humberts were a new kind of bicycle. That is very natural. I 
sympathise with her entirely. She is not to be laughed at. 

There are other words which, knowing well their meaning, one 
cannot bring oneself to use. I doubt if I shall ever say “ inchoate.” 
“ Jejune” is absolutely out of my range. I shall never say “ virginal,” 
1 know. 

There are a number of out-of-the-way words in Mr. Hewlett’s 
Queen’s Quair, which, having had two clear weeks, | have just read. 
One need not agree wholly in Mr. Hewlett’s presentation of the 
Queen of Scots to think the book a very fine thing, and to feel not 
a little satisfaction that we have anyone writing who can bring so 
fresh and robust a mind and so sound a sense of comedy and tragedy 
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to bear upon life. There are enough rich pages and 
scenes in this story to make the fortune of several 
minor novelists. 

That seems to me one of the great defects of so 
much criticism to-day—that it does not sufficiently 
consider the man apart from the particular book 
under trcatment. 1 saw several reviews of Mr. 
Hewlett’s book which seemed to think it a failure, 
but they did not say that even ifa failure it was a 
splendid one. They did not express any satisfaction 
at the opportunity of sitting down to a few hours 
with such a vigorous and cleanly-inspiriting author. 
Dislike Mary as you will, disbelieve in Bothwell or 
resent Darnley, the fact remains that here is a very distinguished 
writer. So it seems to me. 

Too much fun surely is being made of Mr. Stead’s belated 
entry into the lists as a dramatic critic. As a matter of fact, if we 
look at it nakedly we see that it is just such criticisms that are 
wanted. Ido not say that Mr. Stead is the man; but surely it is 
well now and then to Jearn how the stage strikes a matured mind 
totally unfamiliar with its conventions. Only in such a way can we 
get at the truth. The clichés of the professional critics—their 
“ convincings ” and ‘ admirables ” and all the rest of it—help very 
little. 

Better still would be a visit of inspection by some such intelligent 
civilised foreigner as M. Anatole France. I should like to read 
M. France on some of the plays which we throng to and wrangle 
about. 

I have not seen Mr. Pinero’s farce, concerning which there is so 
much divided opinion, but what I have heard of the most debated 
incident does not seem to be new. Is there not something very like 
it in Maupassant’s famous story, Boule de Suif ? 

America, by the way, is going to have the opportunity of seeing 
itself through some such eyes as I suggest should study English 
plays for us. Mr. Henry James, who is not unakin to M. Anatole 
France, is studying the country after many years absence, and he 
wil] embody his conclusions ina book. It is a good idea. If we 
had any novelist who had lived in America or on the Continent for 
thirty years it would be interesting to get his views of us. But I do 
not think we have. 

I hope Mr. James when the time comes will write more 
simply than he has been doing in his recent fiction or Americans 
will be none the wiser. He will otherwise need a translator. /y- 
pressions of America after Thirty Years Absence. Translated 
Srom the Jacobean, That would not make a bad title. 

But the best fun of all will be the American papers on Mr. James’s 
verdicts. They are certain to be resentful and certain also to be 
flippant. ‘‘Plain Language from Truthful James ” might be one of 
their headings (after Bret Harte), or “ Dismal Jimmy Speaks Out.” 
I doubt if they will be able to call him Sunny Jim, 


Compensation 


{A weekly paper suggests a league of English girls and mothers against 
American heiresses.] 


How often have we wept to see 
‘These Anglo-Yankee matches ! 
The rich New York or Boston maid 
Across the ocean makes a raid 
And fands our finest “ catches.’ 


But have we ever stayed to think 
How youths across the water 
Must wildly rave against the duke 
Who thinks to seize despite rebuke 
Coltsmbia’s dollared daughter ? 


Could not that English maid forlorn 
Console that youth forsaken? 
For(thus we might at once cement 
A double “ cordial intent ’”” 
Which never could be shaken, 
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TRAN HS ROWING 


DRAWN BY TOM BROWNE 
THE HOMECOMING OF BILL BAILEY 
‘Every piano-organ rattles and every corner-boy whistles the interrogation, 


**Won’t you come home Bill Bailey, won’t you 
come home?” 
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Week lby Weel. 


COUNTRY 


Miss Astor’s Wedding. — Everyone in 
England, and | trust in America, will wish 
all good fortune to Miss Pauline Astor on her 
marriage to Captain Spender Clay. Good 
Republicans in the United States should be 
conciliated at any rate by the fact that Miss 
Astor has not married a title. Everyone who 
knows her speaks of her in the way that may 
be counted most com- 
pimentary as ‘‘a nice 
girl.” The honeymoon 
will be spent at Clive- 
den-on-Thames. 


Royal Visitors. —- 
There is every likeli- 
hood that his Majesty 
will entertain the King 
and Queen of Portu- 
gal and the Kaiser at 
Windsor Castle before 
Christmas, and the pre- 
liminary prepavations 
for the reception of 
these sovereigns have 
been already begun. 
Few people know the 
laborious and respon- 
sible duties which a 
royal visit entails on 
the Lord Chamberlain 
and his department. 
Weeks before the 
foreign sovereign ar- 
rives hundreds of de- 
tails in connection with 
the visit have to be 
arranged carefully and 
elaborately, all of 
them being gone into 
minutely by King Ed- 
ward. His Majesty is 
the most good-natured and genial of men 
living, but the slightest hitch in the arrange- 
ments for the reception of a royal guest 
causes a quaking among the officials re- 
sponsible for the carrying out of the King’s 
wishes in such matters. 


A Lady of the Court.—Mrs. Fritz Pon- 
sonby, who has been paying a round of visits, 
will spend a portion of November at the 
Saxon Tower, Windsor Castle, where she 
will have as next-door neishbours Prince and 
Princess Alexander of Teck. Mrs. Ponsonby 
is one of the prettiest members of the Court. 
As a girl she was known as “ the pretty Miss 
Hegan Kennard.” She is fond of gardening, 
and when she was at the Cell Farm, Old 
Windsor, she used to indulge in this taste to 
the full, but at the Saxon Tower floriculture 
is necessarily confined to boxes. She is also 
fond of reading and employs most thoroughly 
her privilege of making use of the royal 
library. Her husband, Captain Fritz Pon- 
sonby, has been a fersona gra‘a with the King 
from boyhord, when he was a royal page. 
He was made equerry to Queen Victoria as 
soon as he reached manhood and is now 
equerry and assistant secretary to the King. 


CAPTAIN SPENDER CLAY 


Lord Warwick and Essex.—The report 
that the Earl of Warwick had Jet Easton 
Lodge to Mr. Raphael for the winter is not 
strictly accurate, Easton belongs to Lady 
Warwick and is part of the old Maynard 
property which came to her from her father. 
As a matter of fact, I believe, Lord Warwick 
personally does not own a rood of land in 


Beresforad 


Essex, and-whcn he was made lord lieutenant 
of the county this lack of local acres nearly 
led to an zwfasse. The story goes that ‘the 
department” said it was contrary to precedent 
to appoint a peer who was not a local land- 
owner, but the King and Lord Salisbury 
overruled the objection and decided that Lady 
Warw.ck’s acres were a sufficient qualification, 


Lord Brooke.—Lady Warwick was much 
concerned lately as to the fate of her eldest son 
who was with the Russians at Liaoyang—as 
a correspondent, not a combatant-—but he 
seems to have come out of danger with little 
more than the ordinary discomforts. He isa 
young man with some at least of the grit of 
the Grevilles, for he practically took French 
leave and went out to see the fighting in 
South Africa while the powers-that-be were 
still deliberating as to the desirability of giving 
him permission and the paternal blessing. 


A Lady Bountiful.—Since the sad death 
of her daughter, Mrs. Ritchie, I am told that 
Mrs. Adair has been more than ever the 
Lady Bountiful at Glenveagh. Not long ago 
she gave up her castle there to a charity fétc 
organised by Lady Leitrim and herself and 
took quite a personal share in the manage- 


MISS ASTOR 


The marriage of Mr. Astor’s daughter takes place at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on Saturday 


ment. She is a daughter of the American, 
General Wadsworth, and has a lovely plice 
at Glenveagh, with one of the finest dcer parks 
not only in Donegal but in Ireland. !t was 
bought by her late husband, who fell absolutely 
in love with it and its romantic surroundings 
the first time he saw it. Miles away from tle 
railway it is in a sense inaccessible, but the 
motor car has bridged 
that difficulty and Mrs. 
Adair is not at all 
anxious for the sug- 
gested new line from 
Strabane. 


At Glenveagh. — 
Glenveagh Castle is 
magnificent enough for 
a royal residence, and 
at one time was sup- 
posed to be amongst 
the possible ones. 
Meantime Mrs. Adair 
entertains there royally 
—and occasionally 
royaltics. The Duke 
and Duchess of Con- 
naught find the hos- 
pitality of Glenveagh 
quite tolerable, and 
Lord Kitchener has 
also be n amongst the 
distinguished guests 
there. I may say that 
Mrs. Adair, who is just 
off to Texas, is one of 
the most inveterate 
bridge-players in 
society. 

Lord Cholmonde- 
ley’s Tenant. — The 
new tenant of Hough- 
ton Hall is Colonel Ralph Vivian, whose 
shooting parties at Rood Ashton, Mr. Walter 
Long’s place in Wi.tshire, used to be so 
popular with his late brother officers of the 
Scots Guards. The colonel comes from 
“ Zummerzet ” and is one of the finest-looking 
men in society. Big and broad-shouldered, 
though he is over 6 ft. in height he shows 
no sign of the stoop that is so common in 
tall men. His soldiering was done in Egypt 
and he retired from the army twenty years 
ago, but he is still an indefatigable sportsman. 


winnie Hughes 


A Dress Expert.— When out shooting 
Colonel Vivian always wears brown  var- 
nished boots. Other men may wear ordinary 
brown boots or varnished boots that are 
black, but the colonel always will have his. 
both brown and varnished, and some of his 
friends hint that either he or his servant must 
have acqnired a trade secret riva'ling that of 
Day and Martina. He is very fastidious, too, 
about his shirts and wears them with a sort 
of double cuff of his own design that reminds 
you of a fashionable collar. He could never 
be the victim of mistaken identity. If you did! 
not make sure of him by his cuffs it would: 
be impossible to mistake his gold cuff links. 
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THE MOST-TALKED-OF NOVELIST OF THE HOUR 
The Author of “John Chilcote, M.P.” 


Copyright of ‘Tue Tatler’ 


KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


Mrs. Thurston, who has made so great a success with her two novels, ‘‘The Circle’’ and ‘‘John Chilcote, M.P.,” is the daughter of the late Alderman 
Madden of Cork. Her husband is a journalist and dramatist and is assisting her in the dramatisation of ‘‘John Chilcote, M.P.,’’ which Mr. George 
Alexander proposes to put on the stage of the St. James’s Theatre. ‘‘John Chilcote, M.P.,"’ is called ‘‘The Masquerader” in America 
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| ene Tichborne is the owner of a notable herd of Shetlands— 
ponies she delights in breeding and to which she is much 


attached—but on the Hampshire land she 
finds it impossible to grow them under 
32 in., a circumstance she rather regrets 
notwithstanding that in other respects her 
Shetlands are a conspicuous success. 
Buyers come from far and near to secure 
one of the beautifully-trained ponies from 
Tichborne Park, knowing full well they 
are sound, smart, and intelligent, and safe 
for young or old to drive. All the ponies 
know the voice of Lady Tichborne, and it 
is mdeed a pleasant sight to see them 
scampering from the far side of the enclo- 
sure which provides them with luxurious 
freedom in a charming playground when 
their owner’s voice proclaims her to be 
coming along. 

In two twos, with welcoming whinnies, 
they are snoozling their pretty heads on 
her shoulder and cleverly rubbing her 
hands open for the concealed tit-bit of 
carrot. 

The prize Shetlands taken with Lady 
Tichborne in the. photograph fronting 
Tichborne House are Bonaparte, Moon- 
beam, and Shamrock. Moonbeam is a 
big colt foaled May 3, 1900. With his 


hybrid expression—Moonbeam is 
an equine beau of rapid temper 
and pace; built well he stands 
well, and his high-bred nostrils 
only add to his amazing beauty. 
Bonaparte, the senior of the stable, 
black, is fast becoming a veteran, 
for he was foaled in 1893, and 
carries the famous blood of Odin, 
Lord of the Isles, Nugget, and 
Darling. At eleven years he still 
looks a_ three-year-old, and his 
pace is as even as his temper— 
always fast and always steady. 
If my memory serves me rightly 
Bonaparte won numerous prizes in 
Scotland before coming to Tich- 
borne. Another colt is Shamrock, 
also black, and the trio make a 
tanlem, both handsome and 
smart, under 38 in. 

We had much diversion in 
getting the photos of the prize, or 
tandem, trio taken with Lady Tichborne. 


cou} led with an amorous 
desire to rub shoulders 
with their fair constable 
and their curious 
jealousy of each o'her 
brought all sorts of very 
impossible poses for the 
camera. Theamiability 
of Lady Tichborne, who 
stood this Shetland 
Capriciousness in the 
lurid afternoon — sun, 
cannot be too highly 
extolled, but as an on- 
looker I had a most 
amusing half-hour and 
found much to admire 
in the sturdy play of 
spindle ankles, shapely 
legs, and polished hoofs 
of the equine troupe. 


mulatto-frizzed tail and 
mane, his crisping fringe, curious eyes—with the creole western 


The Shetlands were in 
high spirits but not in the best of tempers owing to the flies, which 


The Shetlands of Tichborne Park. 


TINY AND JIM 
Who round in the Shetlands for Lady Tichborne 


MOONBEAM 


SHAMROCK, BONAPARTE, AND MOONBEAM 
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The herd in the field were still more frolicsome, for not being held 
in check first one would conceive a brilliant idea to perform a circus 


turn, then another would spin round the 
enclosure, while a third would play 
gymnastics and, rabbit-like, kick out its 
hind legs viciously until it was thought 
we should never get a shot at the group. 
But thanks to Lady ‘ichborne’s infinite 
patience and magnetic charm, which 
always attracted the restive ponies back 
to her centre, Mr. Landor at last secured 
one near the rustic bridge on the orna- 
mental lake close by the teahouse, a 
pretty bit of log and thatch which looks 
like a native hut of the Samoan Islands. 
In another we got the boathouse which 
nest'es under an old spreading elm near 
the side of the Samoan hut. The York- 
shire pet terrier, Tiny, did her best to 
round the Shetlands for us, but nothing 
was so effectual as Lady ‘Tichborne’s 
musical call and her seemingly inex- 
haustible basket of carrots. 

Besides the two Yorkshire terriers, 
Tiny and Jim, Lady Tichborne’s canine 
retinue includes two other midget toys, 
one of which is a very delightful and 
inquisitive brown Pomeranian pup whose 


descent comes from a string of champions, dogs known to every 
frequenter of shows. One cf hcr forebears is the far-famed Bayswater 


Swell, another known as Brown 
Bruin, a name bestowed upon him 
quite early in youth because of his 
miniature resemblance to a young 
cub. Arlesford Pickles—who lives 
close by in the village which his 
prefix is named after—is the 
sire of Brownie, whose very own 
chum is neither Tiny nor Jim but 
a much smaller Yorkshire by name 
Dickie. This midget, a glorious 
tan and blue in colour, is so small 
that it can be held in the hand 
without filling it, though an ample 
silky coat gives it the appearance 
of being 2 Ib. weight. Lady Tich- 
borne has always liked Yorkshires. 
“They are,” she says, ‘such game, 
merry, well-behaved little dogs, 
ideal pets for ladies who prefer wee 
ones.” On one occasion Lady 
Tichborne indulged in a Brussels 
griffon, though not for long, but 


she thinks she will like the Pomeranian, Brownie. 
The day I was at Tichborne House Brownie was too interesting 


for words. She -pre- 
tended to be awfully 
afraid of everybody, her 
mistress included, and 
curled herselfout of sight 
behind the folds of Lady 
Tichborne’s. dress, but 
from her ambush she 
took in everything that 
was going on. Nothing 
could be seen of her 
except her tiny ears and 
her black, beady eyes in- 
quisitively peering over 
a very fox-like muzzle, 
until forgetting herself 
Brownie on the smallest 
provocation would come 
with much braggadocio 
to send the imaginary 
intruder off. A. S. R. 
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Young Princes who will One Day be Kings. 


This interesting picture shows the German Crown Prince and the little boy who may one day be King of Bavaria. The Crown Prince was born in Potsdam in 1882. 

The child whose hand he is holding is Prince Luitpold, the great-grandson of the Regent of Bavaria, whose nephew—the King—has had the misfortune. to live in 

a lunatic asylum for a great many years. The Regent's son, Prince Louis, married the Archduchess Maria Theresa of Austria-Este, who is considered by the Legitimists 

to be the real sovereign of our country. Her eldest son, who bears the fine old Stuart name of Rupert, married in 1900 the Duchess Maria Gabrielle in (not of) Bavaria. 

She is the daughter of the famous ducal oculist. If the little boy’s grandmother were really Queen of England he would correspond in rank to Prince Edward of 

Wales. (In any case he will one day be King of Bavaria. His great-grandfather, the Regent, is now eighty-three years of age, This picture was taken by Mr. Michael 
Dietrich of Munich on October 14 
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Our Photographic 


i | ‘he season for snapshots is 
now in full swing. We 
pay each week the sum of ~ 


ONE GUINEA 


for the best shapshot which 
we receive during that week, 
All the letters in this Competi- 
tion must be sent to the Kodak 
Editor, THE ‘TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, and all 
photographs, exclusive of the 
prizewinners, will be returned 
immediately if accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed en- 
velope, except those we desire 
to retain for publication. For 
these we pay 
HALF-A-GUINEA 

each for the copyright. Every 
photograph must have plainly 
written on the back the name 
and address of the sender and 


LOW WOOD HOTEL 


LANDING STAGE ON WINDERMERE 


First Prize-C. Howard Tripp, North Lees, Derby 


A GOOD DIVE FROM THE DECK OF EASTBOURNE PIER 


Second Prize—Charles Breach, 1, Matlock Road, Eastbourne 


Third Prize-Miss A. M. 


THE SPHINX 


Spratt, Kasr-el-Ainy Hospital, Cairo, Egypt 
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Competition—The Eight Prizewinners. 


a clear description of the sub- 
ject. Original topics rather 
than merely ordinary views of 
scenery or buildings are de- 
sirable, 

The amusement of kodaking 
perpetuates a holiday jaunt 
more effectively than any 
amount of writing can do. 

There are four points for 
competitors to bear in mind :— 

1, That a photograph must 
make an effective reproduc- 
tion. 

2. That all letters received 
upto a Saturday morning are 
included in the result announced 
on the following Wednesday 
week, 

3. That it is imperative there 
should be a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope if the photo- 
graph is to be returned. 
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ARIE: 


, DHE 


THE LAMP AND KEEPER, NORTH FORELAND LIGHTHOUSE 
Fourth Prize—F. W. Bull, 4, Savoy Road, Raynes Park, Surrey 


4. It is requested that only one photograph 
be sent in any given week. 

This week, in addition to our prizewinners, 
we have pleasure in highly commending the 
following subjects :— 

“A Fountain of Charles V. of Spain,” 

‘Miss Blandford, -48, Wimpole Street, Lon- 
don. 

“ Sailing Yacht, Vew dM/oss Rose, Enter- 
ing Ramsgate Harbour,” T. Thomson, 68, 
Kenwyn Road, Clapham. 

“Man the Lifeboat,” W. H. Sabine, Mel- 
bourne House, 132, London Road, Derby. 

“ Breakers,’ W. J. Stephens, Hayne, 
Newquay, Cornwall. 

“Their Morning Meal,” Miss Grose, Bella 
Vista, Sholing, Hants. 

“Temple of Caryatide,’ M. K. Gray, 
H.M.S. Albemarle, Mediterranean. 

“With the Herring Fleet,’ J. R. Lecky 
8, Sydney Street, S.W. 

“ Citadel and Church, Dinant,” W. Connal, 
26, Cathkin Road, Langside, Glasgow. 

“ London City,” A. A. Buxton, 167, West- 
combe Hill, Blackheath. 


BUTTERFLY UPON AN IRIS BLOOM 


Sixth Prize—J. H. Saunders, 67, Green 
Road, Burmantofts, Leeds 


SOMERSET, WILTSHIRE, GLOUCESTER 
Fifth Prize—J. Y. Baldwin, 21, Green Park, Bath 


“Lumley Mill Pond, Emsworth, Hants,’ 
F. Fogwill, Lloyds Bank, 22, Palmerston 
Road, London. 

“Old Pete of Ramsey, Isle of Man,” M. 
Silverston, 24, Clarendon Road, Edgbastor, 
Birmingham. 

“The Old Barbican, Sandwich,’ S. C 
Harris, 27, Garfield Road, Lavender Hill, S.W. 

“Inthe Market, Innsbruck,” Mrs. J. Turn- 
bull, 11, Slitrig Crescent, Hawick, N.B. 

“The Beach, Selsey,” R. H. Hill, Wel- 
lington College, Berks. 

“The Fore Barbctte and Conning Tower 
of H.M.S. Good Hope (first-class cruiser),” 
E. L. Goodman, Marlborough College, Wilts. 

“Feeding-time,” J. Coster, 21, Selwyn 
Road, Eastbourne. 

“Homeward Bound,” E. H. H. d’Aeth, 
85, Morehall Avenue, Folkestone. 

“The Parish Church, Etaples,” R. E. 
Baker, Verecroft, Mulgrave Road, Croydon. 

“Happy Moments,” Cecil Zambra, 27, 
Fleeman Grove, West Bridgford, Notts. 

See the Autumn Leaves Competition on 
page 117 of this issue. 


TAKING THE SUN, R.M.S. 


Seventh Prize—Dorothy Bishop, the Park, Beckenham 


“ORIENT ” 
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THE CIRCUS ELEPHANT 


Eighth Prize—Roseneath, Vansittart Road, Torquay 
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Musical Comedy Players—A New Gaiety Girl, Miss Gertrude Glyn. 


—— 


Johncton & Hoffinann 


Tall, graceful, and fair, Miss Gertrude Glyn has good looks and verve. Nothing comes amiss; she can sing an dance, and whilst appearing only in the simall part 

of a débutante on the -programme understudies two of the Frincipals. Quite recently she played Miss Ruby Ray's part for five weeks and is second understudy for 

Miss Gertie Millir. She began on the concert platform at St. James's Hall, but quickly transferring her ambitions to the theatre got an engagement at the Vaudeville, 

where she understudied Miss Ellaline Terriss and played her part in blue-Bell. The Girl from Kay’s on tour and the second girl part in the last Coronet pantomime 
complete her pre-Gaiety career 
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THE TALLER 


Nina Wood in “Sergeant Brue” at the Prince of Wales’s. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


Miss Nina Wood, now at the Prince of Wales's in Sergeant Brue, succeeded Miss Zena Dare in the part of Mabel Widgett. This play is giving her a first experience of 

the stage as when she arrived in England from Sydney, New South Wales, two years ago Miss Wood's intention was only to learn something of singing at concert 

parties and ‘‘at-homes.’’ She made her way quite unaided, for she had no relatives or friends at the theatres, and the probability is that she will continue ou the road 

to a considerable success. She is pretty and dark. Miss Dare, of course, has gone to the Vaudeville to play the part originally intended for Miss Terriss in The Catch of 
the Season, which has made a big hit 
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The Opera Season.—The San Carlo 
company have no reason to be dissatisfied 
with their beginning. The opening night, 
Manon Lescaut, was extraordinarily enthu- 
siastic, and Caruso was at his best. Since 
then we have had a taste of the quality of the 
company and found it excellent. A delight- 
ful surprise awaited us in the person of 
Madame Giachetti (whose portrait will be 
found on the next page). Indeed, she is so 
fine an artist that one marvelled she had not 
been heard here before. We have had the 
opportunity of hearing Miss Alice Nielsen 
again in new 7é/es. She brings a dainty 
sense of acting to bear even when her voice 
is not all we expect as a rule in grand opera. 
I anticipate for the opera season a gicat 
success. 


Mrs. Brown Potter’s Santuzza.—Mrs. 
Potter’s Santuzza in Cavalleria Rusticana at 
the Savoy is surprisingly good, though of 
course it is not to be compared with Duse’s 
reading, for Duse knows the Italian peasant 
woman by heart. Now and again Mrs. Potter 
had really moving moments, especially when 
she stood with her face to the church door 
sobbing convulsively when Turiddu (pro- 
nounced with different accentuation by different 
members of the company) had entered after 
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MISS MARIE STUDHOLME 


In The Orchid at the Gaiety 
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MISS MARIE STUDHOLME 
Now in The Orchid at the Gaiety 


repudiating her. 
worth seeing. 


The performance is well 
She is capitally supported by 
Mr. Robertshaw as Turiddu, 
by Mr. Lawson Butt (a 
brother of Miss Clara Butt) 
as Alfio, and by Miss de 
Groot, who makes a fascinat- 
ing Lola, The author of the play is Verga, 
not Verger as the programme has it. /’orget- 
Me-Not seems sadly old-fashioned. It is 
spun out to weariress and seems fit only for 
a one-act play. Mrs. Potter, moreover, over- 
does the adventuress, which was played so 
long by Miss Geneviéve Ward. 


““The Gondoliers.”—I Savoyed it to a 
very different tune a few nights previously at 
the Camden Theatre, where I tramped to s-e 
Mr. Carte’s principal véfertoie company in 
The Gondoliers, The house was packed 
and delighted, and I do not wonder, for after 
all the years the opera is as charming as ever 
—so much s0, indeed, that I simply marvel 
that people can put up with our rubbishy 
musical comedy after it. The most Savoy- 
like performances were those of Miss Jessie 
Rose as one of the gondolier’s sweethearts 
and Mr. Workman as the Duke. If I had 
had the time I would have seen every item in 
the company’s réfertoire. 1 hope the day 
will yet come when- the Savoy will become a 
répertoire theatre for light opera. It would 
not, of course, include musical comedy, for 
whatever the excellences of that product it 
simply will (happily) not bear revival. 
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“The Master of Kingsgift.”— Though I 
am rather tired of the two Charles’s as heroes 
Mrs. Tom Kelly’s romantic play at the Avenue 
is as good of its kind as it need be. There is 
nothing ridiculous about it ; it is well written, 
and yet somehow it is always held back by a 
something that is lacking. It is, however, avery 
pleasant little entertainment with some good 
situations in it dealing with the adventures of 
Rupert Charlton for love and King and his 
mother’s romance for Richard Lord de Bel- 
lingham, ch racteristically played by Mr. Frank 
Cooper. There is some charming playing 
by Miss Lillah McCarthy as the mother of 
Rupert. She plays with a conviction that 
might well be taken to heart by Mr. Conway 
Tearle, who is apt to present the art of make- 
believe in its unadorned form. The play is 
stage-managed by Mr. Henderson Bland, who 
recently gave us such brill ant sonnets. 


The Author.—Mrs. Tom Kelly, the author 
of the play, wrote vom the Fleet in the 
Fifties about three years ago. Mrs. Kelly 
wove round the letters of the chaplain of the 
Naval Brigade, which formed part of the log 
of H.M.S. Queen, the whole history of the 
Crimean War in its naval aspect. She has 
also written a novel, A Leddy in her Ain 
Richt, breathing the atmosphere of the 


Highlands, with which Mrs. Kelly is akin not 
only by birth but by marriage. 


MISS ALICE NIELSEN 
At Covent Garden 
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A Pretty “Orchid”—Miss Gladys Saqui of the Gaiety. 


Feliowes Wuilsun 


Miss Gladys Saqui of the Gaiety Theatre is a younger sister of Miss Maie Saqui who was for some time at the old Gaiety, appearing there until it was closed for ever in 
June last year, afterwards marrying and retiring from the stage. Miss Gladys Saqui has been three years with Mr. George Edwardes at the Gaiety, and previous to that 
was on the stage in her native country, Australia, at the Princess Theatre, Melbourne. Another sister, Hazel, is with The Orchid on a provincial tour 
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Brown, Leicester 


A GREAT PATRON OF MUSIC 
Alderman J. Herbert Marshall 


Music in Leicester.—Leicester owes a 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Alderman J. Herbert 
Marshall of Leicester and Regent 
Street, London, for through his efforts 
(he practically devotes all his leisure 
to the promotion of music) the enter- 
prising town has got an_ institution 
in the Victoria Hall and Galleries which 
the mayor (Mr. Alderman Sawday) has 
just opened, The new institution, which 
lies in the centre of Leicester, is an 
imposing stone structure of five stories 
with a tower, designed by Mr. E. 
Burgess, and erected at a cost of over 
£30,000. One cannot over-estimate 
the value of such an institute to a town 
like Leicester. 


The Equipment. — The five floors 
will be entirely devoted to the pro- 
motion of high-class music in the 
midlands, and the whole of the 
arrangements are on a scale com- 
mensurate with the object. The chief 
features include the provision of the 
Victoria Hall for chamber concerts, 
an orchestral room, and rooms for 
private tuition in both vocal and instru- 
mental music. I may add that Mr. 
Marshall. is president of the Music 
Trades Association of Great Britain. 
It was he who introduced to Europe 
and the colonies the Angelus piano- 
player which has brought him promi- 
nently before those interested in music 
in all quarters of the globe. 


MISS AMY LLOYD-DESMOND 


From the miniature by Mr. Arthur Stewart, R.B.A. 


The Suburba1 Theatre.—My recent 
remarks on the suburban theatres do not 
by any means apply to Mr. Robert Arthur’s 
four suburban houses, for at all of them 
first-rate companies are always to be found. 
[ should think he has every reason to be 
well satisfied with the business done at his 
beautiful theatre at Kennington. Last week 
Miss Ada Reeve started her tour there, 
presenting Winnie Brooke, Widow, with the 
same company that supported her at the 
Criterion Theatre. Williams and Walker 
with their great success, 7x Dahomey, and 
Mr. Tree’s principal company with Zhe 
Darling of the Gods were occupying the 
Coronet and Camden theatres respectively. 
Another successful suburban theatre is Mr. 
Mulholland’s pretty house at Hammersmith 
I recently witnessed there the suburban repre- 
sentation of Zhe Duke of Killicrankie. A 
very capable company has been got together 
for this amusing play. 


Russell 
THE AUSTRALIAN SOPRANO- MISS BERTHA BIRD 


An Trish Player.—Miss Amy Lloyd- 
Desmond, who is a daughter of the late 
Captain E. W. C. Lloyd, Royal Fusiliers, 
and a member of a well-known Limerick 
family, began her professional career as a 
reciter in Dublin, where she will be remem- 
bered as the organiser of several highly 
successful musical and dramatic enteitain- 
ments. As a comedy actress she has achieved 
notable success in such character parts as 
Lavinia, the Irish ‘cook lady,” in Why Smith 
Left Home, Mrs. Jessop in A Man of Forty, 
the American girl and Lady Wallerton in 
A Brace of Partridges, the urchin in One 
Summers Day, and Mrs. Bodfish in Zhe 
Man from Blankley’s. She has recently 
returned home after a six months tour in the 
East with the London Comedy Company and 
a short holiday on the Continent. Miss Lloyd- 
Desmond, who is an enthusiastic wheelwoman, 
is one of the small number of women who can 
boast a cycling record of one hundred miles 
in twelve hours. Few players can count such 
a feat among their triumphs, 
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MADAME GIACHETTI 


Of the San Carlo company now at Covent Garden 


“The Highest Top Note in the 
World.”—Such is the appellation which has 
been given to the young Australian 
soprano who was received here with 
so much enthusiasin last season. Miss 
Bird, who is a native of Melbourne, 
made her first appearance at Melbourne 
Town Hall on March 11, 1899, and 
immcdiately achieved a great success, 
the cr.tics conferring upon her the title 
of “the Australian Lark,” while com- 
paring her voice to Jenny Lind’s, Ilma 
di Murska’s, and not unnaturally with 
that of her fellow countrywoman, 
Madame Melba. Miss Bird’s voice is 
claimed to be the highest in the world. 
At any rate she has an extraordinary 
compass—five C’s—nearly two octaves 
higher than the average soprano, the 
upper notes, moreover, being of a pure 
flute-like ¢éwzbre quite electrifying in 
effect. 


Miss Kathleen Dawn.—Miss Kath- 
leen Dawn comes from a well-known 
north of Ireland military family and has 
spent a good part of her life in India 
and Malta. She took up the stage a 
little over a year ago, making her first 
appearance in Little Mary; then she 
went to Mr. Forbes Robertson at the 
Duke of York’s, and afterwards played 
Alice in Sherlock Holmes with Mr. 
Frohman’s touring company. She was 
engaged by Mr. Hicks for Zhe Catch 
of the Season. 


London Stereo. Ce. 
MISS DAWN 


Who is playing in The Catch of the Season 
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Some of the Girls in ‘“ The Catch of the Season.” 


Ellis & Wakry 
THE MISSES KAYE, ASH, AND DAWN 
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L’ETERNEL FEMININ. By Winifred Dolan. 


Fre in the tropics one would not despise such rain, and Herbcrt 
Blake knew a thing or two about the tropics. 

He had been away-from England shooting big game for more 
years than he cared to reckon, seeing the hair on his temples was 
iron-grey now that had been glossiest brown when he went away. 
He lft England to “ try and forget ” and he had succeeded beyond 
his ambition ; he had been forgotten too. His brothers were married, 
his only sister dead, his friends scattered, and England seemed 
strangely empty. Empty and changed. The climate had changed ; 
London streets had changed; habits and fashions had changed ; 
above all had the women changed. 

Being unprovided with an umbrella, which for many a day had 
ceased to be accounted a necessary item of his impedimenta, he 
steppe under the portico of an adjacent building which offered 
shelter, 

The streets appeared suddenly deserted, the steaming air was 
full of despairing cab whistles, but not a cab was to be seen. It was 
off the ’bus route, too, and Herbert Blake, hunter and explorer, felt a 
twinge of ironical amuscm:nt as he realised his ridiculous reluctance 
to plunge into a London downpour. 

“ Such is the influence of civilisation,” he thought. As he stood 
there ruminating he saw the slight, lithe figure of a woman battling 
against the driving rain and coming at an acute angle across the 
road towards him. 

She, too, sought the shelier of the portico beside him and he 
moved a little to make room for her. She acknowledged the action 
with a frank, businesslike jerk of the head which made him look at 
her again. What was she? A lady typist ? Too do2 genre for that. 
A teacher ? Too smart. A governess ? Too independent in her gait 
and mood.’ What was she? He noticed she held the dripping 
umbrella at a perfectly perpendicular angle to the ground and at 
ari’s length well away from her person. 
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“ She is no ordinary woman,” he thought. 

After a little she eyed him furtively and\scemed undecided yet 
desirous to speak. This was a new clue. Was she a superior 
barmaid, a free lance, or perhaps an actress in a small way of 
business ? His mind began to smile but he kept his face rigid. The 
rain continued. By and by a hansom bowled past them with three 
people inside ; the whistles were still audible from various parts of 
the compass. 

* Toesn’t seem to be a cab to be had,” ventured Herbert Blake. 

‘Never is,” answered his companion shortly. 

He scrutinised her closely. She did not seem in the least 
disturbed by his addressing her. She manifested neither the 
excitement of displeasure, nervousness, nor complacency. What 
was she? 

“Vin afraid yowll get awfully wet walking,” he remarked. 

“ Just what I was thinking about you,” she replied. “Ive got 
an umbrella, you haven’t.” 

Perhaps she was not going to be so difficult to classify after all. 

“Which way are you going ?” she asked abruptly. 

He stared at her in amazement for a moment but something 
about her utter lack of self-consciousness checked him. 

“Tf I can see a cab I shall drive to Piccadilly,” he began. 

“Well, I am going to catch a ’bus to Oxford Street so your path 
lies my way. You can share my umbrella as far as we go together if 
you like. This rain is going to last all day.” She picked up her 
skirt as she spoke and exhibited a pair of serviceable ankles and 
strongly-shad feet. 

“ You are very kind,” he stammered, completely at a Joss. But 
she had already started and he had to put forward a long stride to 
come up with her. 

“Let me hold the umbrella, won’t you ?” he asked. 

“Well, perhaps you'd better. You're taller,” she said. ‘ Come 
along this way; it’s a short cut.” She plunged upa 
side street, down another, through a periect labyrinth 
of ways. 

“You know London well it seems ?” he remarked 
tentatively. 

“ Yes,” she said. 

At this moment they emerged on the main road, and 
’buses, cabs, and carriages bespattered them with mud. 
An empty hansom was crawling along the kerb a few 
paces from them. 

“There’s your hansom,” she cried, laying her hand 
on the umbrella above his. He held on firmly. 

“You'll let me drive you, of course ?” he said. 

“lm not going to Piccadilly,’ she returned 
hailing the cab, which quickened its pace towards 
them. 

“ But I can’t leave you in the rain after you’ve been 
so kind.” 

“Let me have my umbrella please. My ’Lus will 
pass in a minute.” 

“But——” He hesitated. Then instantly with- 
out quite knowing why he yiclded her the umbrella. 

“Surely you will tell me to whom I am indebted ?” 
he said, raising his hat and feeling in his waistecat 
pocket for his card case. 

“Good gracious !” she exclaimed with something 
very like a laugh. “That sort of thing is old-fasl.ior.ed 
nowadays. Here’s my ’bus; good-bye !” 

She vanished like a flash. He saw a vision of 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME RE-ILLUSTRATED—NO. I. 
Well known was he to all the three—Hovatius 


well-shod feet, a swirling skirt, a ’bus conductor’s arm 
round a trim but sturdy waist, and a ’Lus which 
skidded a little in the greasy mud but never slowed 
its pace. 

“?Ope yer don’t warnt me to stop ’ere all di, sir?” 
said the voice of the cabman above his head. 

“What the devil do you mean?” snarled Blake 
iritably. “I didn’t call you !” 

“No, but the lidy did,” retorted the jehu with an 
inimitable grin. 

Blake sprang into the hansom and clattered-to the 
doors. 

“Where to, sir?” said the man down the trap. 

Oxford Str——; no, I mean Piccadilly.” 

Who was she? What was she? Ah! Véternel 
Séminin f 
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Some Pretty Children who may Win “ The Tatler’s” Silver Cup. 


ETHEL BELASYSE MANSON MISS GETTA MENDELSSOHN 
111, Northgate, Bury St. Edmunds 14, Pembridge Crescent, W. 


KENELM AND DOUGLAS MORRISON AND THEIR SISTER 


22, Lewes Crescent, Brighton 
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DRAMATIC DIALOGUES. 


SCENE: Mr. Seymour Hicks’s dressing-room at the Vaudeville Theatre during a 
matinge. Mr. Hicks, a study in stiff life, is dressed as the Duke of St. 
Jermyns. The rcom is decurated chiefly with photographs and telegrams. 
Master Valchera has been sent for and has arrived with punctuality. This 


cannot be too highly commended in a leading comedian. 

M R. HICKS (courteously to F. R.): Do your worst. 

F. R. (Aumbly) : My idea is to havean “ideal conversation” 
with this great actor. But I’ve never done this sort of thing before 
—and I never intend to do it again—so I may break down. Pray 
stand by me in my hour of need. 

Mr. HICKS (having given assurance of asststance—to MASTER 
VALCHERA) : This gentleman wants to have a talk with you. And 
anything you may say will not be taken down in writing. But it will 
be forgotten or distorted or used against you in some horrible way. 

MASTER VALCHERA (a very small actor, dressed as Bucket 
in a kettle-holder jacket, modified sponge-bag trousers, with patch, 
and wearing a gardenia, courteously but not sycophantishly to 
Mr. Hicks): Yes, sir.  (S¢ernly to F. R.): Pm not afraid of news- 
paper men. I was once in the business myself. 

F.R. (éxtelligently) : How was that ? 

MASTER VALCHERA (fvoudly): I didn’t write ’em. 
sell ’em. 

F. R. (/2 surprise): Then you were not, like all other actors, 
originally intended for the army or the diplomatic service ! 

MASTER VALCHERA (nxonplussed): What say ? 

Mr. Hicks (évter vening): The kind gentleman wants to know 
what you originally wanted to be. A soldier ? 

MASTER VALCHERA: No, sir. I did once have thouchts of 
being an admiral, but I heard as they were full up for admirals. 
It happened like this: I knew another boy who was making money 
on the boards, and I said to myself, “ Why shouldn’t 7?” And so I 
applied for a job and got it. Since then I’ve never been out. 

F. R. (conversationally): And is Valchera your real name? I 
have heard a rumour to the effect that it was Danish for Walker. 

MASTER VALCHERA (w7th scorn): Might as well say it was 
Welsh for Bill Bailey. Anyhow, it’s my real name right enough, sir. 

F.R. (a all humility): Don't call me “sir.” You're a great 
actor, | am a mere scribe. 

MASTER VALCHERA (677efly) : Yes, sir. 

I. R. (at @ loss): Vell me now, what do 
Mr. Seymour Hicks ? 

MASTER VALCHERA (Promptly) : Thorough gentleman, sir. 

F. R. (speaking as man to man): Yes; but as an actor, as an 


I used to 


you think of 


THE LOVESICK BUTTONS AND HIS LADIES IN 
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BY FRANK RICHARDSON. 
l.—_Ihe Boy of the Season. 


- proper scorn) So | took no notice of the matter. 


“THE CATCH 


actor-manager, do you find—one has heard ot such things—that he 
“jumps in” on your “laughs,” that he is jealous of your great 
success, that he is liable to cut out your part or amalgamate it ? 

MASTER VALCHERA (diplomatically): Mr. Hicks knows his 
business. 

Mr. HICKS (fading MASTER VALCHERA’S hea): Bravo ! 

F, R. (rightly to MR. Hicks): You’d better do that while you 
can. In another three years his head will be so swollen that you 
won’t dare to pat it. 

Mr. HICKS (xo? so brightly): He’s a very good little chap, aren’t 
you? Quite modest for a twelve-year-old ? 

MASTER VALCHERA (drsguely): Yes, sir. 

E.R. (struggling pluckily along): What are your plans? Are 
you going to take a theatre? Are you in danger of Hamletitis ? 

MASTER VALCHERA (despising F. R. in his heart): Vil play 
Hamlet the same year that Mr. Hicks plays Macbeth. 

Mr. Hicks: Or perhaps he’ll play Iago to my Othello. 

MASTER VALCHERA (candidly) : I prefer the comic parts, parts 
where you get laughs. 

F.R. (std struggling): And your favourite comic part ? 

MASTER VALCHERA (evidently telling the truth): Vd as soon 
play the Duke of St. Jermyns as anything else (regretfu/ly), but 
Mr. Hicks has got an understudy. 

F.R. (@xutellectually): Nos pueri patrem Lollium imitabimur 
as Mr. Walkley or the Latin primer so truly says. (Persevering 
pluckily) 1 suppose numbers of dramatists send you plays to read ? 

MASTER VALCHERA (zdignantly): No, sir. (After reflection) 
I did get a post card from a gentleman asking me if I’d like to play 


the name-part in a piece called Bill Bailey's Happy Home. But it 
wasn’t signed—what you call an anomalous post card, (With 


(With a shade 
of anxiety on his intellectual brow) They do tell me, Mr. Hicks, 
that Irving is going to play Bucket at Drury Lane. You won’t 
let him, sir, will you ? 

Mr. Hicks (handsomely): Well, if he plays Bucket at Drury 
Lane you shall play Becket at the Vaudeville. 

F. R. (at his wits end): As to Mr. Stead, the gentleman who 
late in life has discovered the theatre, what do you think of him ? 

MASTER VALCHERA (20 doubt truthfully): Never heard of the 
bloke. (Zo Mr. Hicks) He doesn’t happen to be one of our 
‘extra gentlemen,” does he, sir ? 

QUICK CURTAIN, 


Ellis & Walery 
AT THE VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 


OF THE SEASON” 


This picture shows Bucket, the page (most amusingly played by Master Valchera), addressing his mistress, Lady Crystal (Miss Mollie Lowell), who has come to the 
Duke of St. Jermyns's ball with her daughter, the Hon. Honoria Bedford (Miss Hilda Jacobsen) 
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UNDER. THE SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. ‘The story must be 
addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler”? The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for others of the stories sent in, but no 


manuscript will be returned. 


Mr. H. Mackenzie Campbell, the Manse, Arisaig, Inverness- 
shire, I this week award the prize of one guinea for the 


Are 


story :— 


Where Scotland Beat America 

Hard by Ben Nevis is the famous Banavie Hotel. Hither 
some years ago a Yankee strayed, and in the smoking-room pro- 
ceeded to belittle everything Celtic. Especially was the wrath of 
the boots kindled when he heard Ben Nevis referred to as “a 
rising ground.” Slipping upstairs he concealed a live lobster in 
the Yankee’s bed. That gentleman after exhausting himselt in 
much that was derogatory of Scotland proceeded to his bedroom 
to enjoy repose, and hastily undressing sprang into bed. Striking 
out his legs he encountered the live lobster; and that creature 
naturally concluding that an organised attack was in progress 
seized the Yankee’s toes with its powerful mandibles. Whereupon 
the Yankee with agonised howls vaulted on to the floor and with 
great difficulty at length freed himself. His cries brought crowds 
of visitors hastily to his bedroom, and chief among these the 
boots. ‘Gott pliss me, sir!” said the latter, ‘what fearful 
noise is this that you are making?” “ Why—look there—look at 
—at that—awful creature—what the thunder is that—look at 
my toes.” ‘That creature,” said the boots witheringly—* you 
should be ashamed of yourself to be bawling apout a small thing 
like that. It may be that in your country you have larger rivers 
and bigger mountains and finer hotels than we will be having in 
this poor place ; and it’s the more shame to you to be roaring 
apout that wee creature. It is not worththe speaking of. ‘That is 
only the common ordinary Banavie flea. For shame on you with 
your yelling—go to your ped, sir.” And so the tale of vengeance 
was completed. 

Highland Courtesy 

It is reported of a certain Cockney tourist that on one occasion 
as he journeyed afoot to Ballachulish he went astray amid the 
Argyleshire moors. At length he joyfully espied a living soul 
from whom he might inquire his way——an old crofter cutting peats 
on the hill-slope. So he began to shout, ‘‘ Hey, Donald ; Donald, 
hey!” The old crofter came leisurely down. ‘“ Were you wanting 
anything ?” he inquired. ‘‘ Ah, yes,” said the Cockney ; “ I’ve lost 
my way, don’t-cher-know. I’m bound for Ballachulish and I 
want to get there.” ‘Oh yiss, inteed; ferry goot, sir; ferry 
goot. And might | ask how did you know that my name wass 
Tonald.” ‘Ah, well—I—I—sort of—ah—guessed it, don’t-cher- 
know.” ‘Ohyiss ; ferry clever—ferry clever inteed ; and as you’re 
so goot at guessing you can shust guess the way to Ballachulish.” 
And he leisurely went up the hill again. 


The Lady Lily Greene, Glencarrig, Glenealy, co. Wicklow, sends a 
couple of very good chestnuts :— 


A Good Deed in a Naughty World 

A distinguished Irish archbishop was one day walking along 
St. Stephen’s Gre n, Dublin, when he saw a ragged little boy 
endeavouring to reach up and ring the front-door bell of a house, 
but it was just too high for him. Seeing the difficulty the child 
was in his grate stopped and very kindly rang it for him. The 
little urchin looked up at him with grateful eyes, seized the 
archiepiscopal hand in his and said, ‘Now come along quick 
and hide till we see the fellar open the door and not find us.” 


Just Like Dad 

The same archbishop on another occasion was crossing the 
street one winter’s day when, owing to the slippery state of the 
road, he stumbled and nearly fell. His hat, stick, and bag went 
flying in all directions. A child who was passing collected the 
various articles and returned them to his grace. ‘‘ Thank you, 
my little girl; you are a good, kind child to help an old gentleman 
like me,” said the latter. ‘Sure, not at all, yer riverence,” said 
the youngster ; ‘I’m quite used to helping my own dad when he 
has a dhrop too much.” 


Mrs. George Weller, the Plantation, Amersham, writes :— 


Went One Better 
Two shoemakers belonging to a certain town owned shops in a 
street opposite to one another, and were in consequence rivals 
and always trying to outdo each other in advertising and puffing 


The following story comes from 


Contributors must write on one side of the paper only. 


their goods. The son of the shoemaker on the right-hand side 
being somewhat of a scholar and knowing a little Latin suggested 
that his father to impress people with his honesty and fair 
dealing should have the following motto painted over his door :— 
Mens conscia recti 

which was done. When his opposite neighbour saw it, thinking 
it alluded to a new kind of boot or shoe, he instantly went one 
better, and at once painted up over his shop in letters that anyone 
who ran ran might read :— 


Men's and women's conscia recti. 


Mr. Maurice Wheeler, Ardagh 


House, Edgeworthstown, co. Longford :— 


Trish Philosophy, 

An English labourer in Cheshire attempted to drown himself 
An Irish comrade who saw him go into the water leaped after him 
and brought the would-be suicide safe to land. The fellow tried 
it a second time and the reaper again got him out ; but the labourer 
was determined to die, so he watched his opportunity and hanged 
himself behind the barn door. The Irishman watched this 
proceeding but did not offer to cut him down. When several 
hours afterwards the master of the farmyard asked him upon what 
ground he had suffered the labourer to hang there Pat replied, 
“ Faith, I don’t know what you mean by ground. I know I was 
so good to him that I fetched him out of the water two times ; and 
I know, too, he was wet through every rag, and I thought he hung 
himself up to dry, and you know I could have no right to prevent 
him.” 


From Mrs. Crowe, Larch Hill, Ennis, Ireland :— 


Economy of Effort 


It is related that at a certain seaside boarding-house the guests 
awaiting dinner in the hall were electrified by overhearing a lady 
(evidently new to the position) calling over the banisters to her 
husband in a sepulchral whisper, ‘‘ Henry, Henry, tell me shall | 
wash for a low dress to-night or not?” 


Mr. Charles A. Bell, Corrie Lodge, Lockerbie, writes :— 


An Outing 
A funeral was about to take place at a farm in Yorkshire and 
the hearse was being driven up from the village. On meeting it 
on the road the squire observed an old woman—one of his tenants 
—perched up on the box seat beside the driver. On exclaiming, 
“Dear me, Mrs. B., what are you doing up there ?” she smartly 
replied, ‘‘ Well, sir, it’s better to be outside nor in.” 


Charles Wash, jun., Earl’s Colne, Halstead, Sussex, sends the 
following :— 


Truth from the Phonograph 

The man at the toy shop had been expending a vast amount 
of eloquence in trying to persuade a customer to buy a phonograph. 
‘© We have a blank cylinder here, sir, if you’d like to hear yourself 
speak or sing,’ he remarked. The customer was tempted. 
“ A—a—h, I don’t sing,” he observed, ‘ but”—producing a flute 
from a case in his pocket—‘ if you don’t mind.” The toy-shop 
man appeared to be only too happy, and the next minute the 
gratified flautist was waxing red in the face in an attempt to pour 
* Alice, where art thou,” into the receiving hopper. ‘‘ There, sir,” 
observed the salesman five minutes later as the machine whirred 
out a reproduction of the flute solo, “ that’s exceptionally good.” 
“Ts it really like the original ?” inquired the customer. ‘“ With 
your eyes shut, sir, you couldn’t tell one from the other, Will you 
buy the phonograph?” “No,” said the flautist sadly, “I'll sell 
the flute.” 


Miss M. Bartlett, 57, Fellows Road, N.W., writes :— 
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Too Literal 

One day Mr. J. L. Toole went into. a milkshop, and with the 
most serious air said to the dairyman, “I want a boy, please.” 
“A boy?” repeated the man. “ Yes,” said Toole, ‘‘ I want a nice 
boy, and [’ll take a girl, too, if you Jhave one,” and he looked 
inquiringly round the shop. ‘I am afraid there is some mistake,” 
the shopman began. ‘ Oh no,” said Toole, “ just come outside,” and 
when on the pavement he pointed to the window, on which appeared 
in enamelled letters the legend, ‘‘ Families supplied daily.” 
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«<THE TATLER” SILVER CUP COMPETITION. 
Which of Our Pretty Children will Win it? 


t is needless to say that a paper of the quality of THE TATLER is constantly taking to itself many new subscribers. Among recent additions 
to our subscription list there would appear to be many who have not followed our Pretty Children Competition judging by the constant 
succession of photographs that are still coming in. These photographs we have regretfully to return. The Pretty Children Competition 
ended in September, and no further photographs can be received as competitors for our silver cup which will be awarded the first week in 
December to the child whom our readers adjudge the prettiest. We shall give one page a week of pretty children up to and including our 
issue for November 30, and we then invite post cards addressed, -‘‘ The Editor, Pretty Children Competition,” as to which of the children 
that have appeared in THE TATLER between September 14 and November 30 is considered by our readers to be the prettiest, and the child 


whose name is on the most post cards will be awarded the silver cup. 


“THE TATLER” 


VALUABLE PRIZES. 


POST CARD COMPETITION. 


YOU MAY HELP CHARITY. 


Wihat do You do with your Picture Post Cards ? 


a xervone is sending post cards to friends during the holidays ; in some cases several post cards are sent daily. The majority of these post 


cards are destroyed. ‘This is a pity, as a great number of the picture post cards of to-day are exceedingly artistic. 


The editor of THE 


TATLER has arranged for his readers a Picture Post Card Scrap Book Competition in connection with which the following valuable prizes 


will be given away :— 


First Prize, a Gold Watch valued at £20; 


Second Prize, a Gramophone valued 


at £10; Third Prize, a Kodak Outfit valued at £5. 


These prizes will be given to the readers of THE TATLER who send in the three most beautiful and artistically-prepared scrap books of 


picture post cards representing views, comic incidents, &c., associated with the country or seaside, or with any other subject. 
be old or new, used or unused. Nothing is gained by the quantity of the cards sent in. 
its beauty of arrangement and decorative detail. 

There are many kinds of post card scrap books published. 


one for himself. 


The cards may 


The general cffect of the scrap book is everything— 


Every reader is welcome to use any one of these or to design and arrange 


It is suggested that the scrap books of the senders should be given to the hospitals, but this is optional, and they will be sent back 
where desired provided that a stamped and addressed wrapper accompanies the scrap book. The competition will last for twelve weeks in all. 
During each of these twelve weeks—from September 7 to November 23—a coupon will be found on the last page of THE TATLER, ze., the 


page facing the inside back cover. 


These twelve coupons must be sent in with the scrap books any time from November 23 to December 7. 


OUR THIRTEENTH DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


For Rules see Previous Issues 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 1 


(Thirteenth Series) 


(OOF (CO SEM MON LO) 
Ol evAy Wil 
R A ap 
4. N E Ww Ss 
1 and 2. Some variants of spelling are accepted. 
3. ‘*Rust’’ is accepted on Nuttall's definition of 


‘‘rodent.”’ ‘‘ Rabbit’’ is accepted. 
4. ‘* Novelties '' is accepted. 


WARNING 


Wensleydale, R.G.A., Nuts, Ayah, Cheyne, Harkit, 
Billee, Boz, Daxy, Phi, Barina, Mouse, Cervin, Abe, 
Dodo, Chid, Tobias-john, and all solvers are warned that 
if they do not write their pseudonyms clearly at the top 
of the sheet as required there is great chance of confusion. 


won H 


Correct answers to No. 1 have been received from: 
Altisidora, Attrisolle, Adabarth, Adecee, Agnes, Aredark, 
Attwood, A.M.O.S., Alnwick, Altanower, Arho, Abba, 
Adorage, Aldershot, Aenea, Agag, April, Abe, Apples, 
Ashbury, Almeria, Audravia, Archway, Ajanda, Aggio, 
Aceta, Arosa, Abos, Able, Awfyttur, Abeille, Aston, 
Abna, Atalanta, Ayah, A.C.R., Amsted, Appenzell, 
Achilles, Belmanor, Briar-rose, Beauty, Bloomsbury, 
Biddlebird, Burlington, Belotelo, Bonnie-bell, Brockhill, 
Baloo, Bricky, Boz, Bydand, Billee, Boscombe, Blackie, 
Bute, Britonia, Bluebags, Benz, Bladud, Beaskey, Bimbo, 
Bruiser, Barina, Berth, Bendy, Bavette, Baturi, Bristol, 
Bydif, Bedford, Bulbul, Brutus, Bosso, Bunny, Bosmere, 
Cantiniere, Cherry-cheeks, Clarelou, Chicot, Cherie, 
Corrib, Chelfish, Cuscus, Cairo, Charingthay, Carlos, 
Corbiniere, Caddles, Constantia, Candun, Caldan, 
Chippie, Chinka, Chough, Cass, C.R., Castledene, 
Cherry-bobs, Coryanthes, Corban, Criffel, Chid, Cervin, 
Chippers, Coomb, Ca-ira, Culverin, Cocoa, Chinchin, 
Chiria, Colepark, C.M.T., Cwrwda, Cunctator, Courtier, 
Cigarette, Coalpan, Cheyne, Carrickduff, Dodpoller, 
Duquessa, Dainty, Duchess, Driscoll, Daddy, Dear-one, 
Daxy, Dodo, Dumnorix, Donnetta, Dilatory, Doveton, 
Dignity, Darekil, Doune, Dorothee, Dunmore, Doge, 
Doma, Dale, Dante, Dogfox, Derfla, Donna, Dinah, 
Dewankhas, Diogenes, Dearthing, Electra, Evelyn, Elle- 
ville, Elms, Ensham, Ethna, Enos, Eliot, Eastwind, 
Evilo, Etteragram, Eiya, Ethie, Edicus, Frisquet, Ful- 
marno, Flare, Fulwood, Flosager Fog, Ferret, Fradora, 
Fortiter, Floss-silk, Fidelia, Fern, Firefly, Fritz, Freda, 
Fiora, Florodora, Florence, Forty-two, Francis, Furry, 
Golden-girl, Grey-eyes, Golomine, Grumgrizzly, Gem, 
Guppy, Gasco, Gollywog, Gudgeon, Golo, Gatebell, 
Glenmalure, Glevum, Glynn, Griselda, Gopher, Har- 
toffski, Humber, Hittite, Hati, Honolulu-loo, Hoopoe, 


Herr-oil, Horsa, Hawkley, Hibernia, Howitzer, Harkit, 
Hemlock, Heath, Hazelnut, Hopeitsright, Heaton, 
Hudor, Hadith, Hook, Ignota, Inverloddon, Joblinski, 
Joker, Jag, Jaelsee, Jacko, Janus, Jackson, Kiwi, 
Kinghawkes, Keys, Kingsan, Katinka, Kamoral, Kath- 
baron, Kipper, King-cole, Kamsin, Keewee, Kemp- 
sey, Ko, Kooc, Kettle, Louisa, Libussa, Lady-bower, 
Lulu, Lorraine, Lannie, Lamlash, Links, Lengthington, 
Louth, Long-tom, Leep, Lutra, Lhasa, Mascotte, Massa- 
reen, Mavourneen, Mars, Messalina, Melisande, Mouse, 
Marion, Miggins, Manor, Malwood, Moremie, Monozite, 
Minorca, Midge, Macaudax, Mother-bunch, Minatur, 
Mourino, M.L.H., Mummer,. Meta, Magallan, Monty, 


Double Acrostic No. 4 
(Thirteenth Series) 


A country passing through a dreadful strait, 

Her losses have been and still may be great. 
And her old capital which years ago 

Did what she can’t do now—turned back the foe. 


. This racks old people’s limbs, fills them with aches, 
Doubles them up, and makes them move with 
quakes, 
All cures they try—waters and massage too— 
But the pest comes again whate’er they do. 
. Reversed. 'Tis here the famous Passion Play 
Is acted in a very striking way 
Not far from Munich in Bavaria. 
. Long name for coffin hewn of solid stone. 
Egyptian kings were wont to have their own. 
. Tell him a ghostly tale with many a thrill, 
And swear it’s true, and many know it so. 
He'll not believe it, nor he ever will. 
He is not built that way. Now do you know? 
. When a king travels as a duke or less, 
Wishing to 'scape some of the tediousness 
Of royal state—this briefly do express. 
. I shot an arrow at a mark —or so— 
It did not hit. Tell how then did it go. 


Mudjekeewis, Mahtal, Mendip, Marie, Mingo, Madju, 
Novice, Nacnud, Nigger, Nibs, Nimble, Nelto, Nuts, 
Naerc, No-luck, Nitram, Ovalina, Og, Oh-girls, Olea, 
Orion, Oak, Ortowin, Oh-there, Oku, Ole-miss, Owen, 
Owlet, Osoesi, Pegunhere, Petite, Pongo, Pacdam, Phi, 
Pearl, Peverel, Pompom, Peugeot, Paddy, Pollvwaddles, 
Pingpong, Pop, Paris, Port-gregg, Park, Pellea~, Pixie, 
Poop, Polmood, Penguin, Primavera, Pophen, Pluto, 
Punjab, Pongkyle, Queerlock, Quixote, Quill, Raven, 
Roma, Regina, Roy, Rock, Rumtifoo, Ronpu, R.G.A., 
Ruby, Revlos, Robin, Remus, Ripping, Robbin, Seastar, 
Sweetbells, Serapion, Sherkolmes, Splendide, Square, 
Snipe, Sunbeam, Seeker, Silver-fox, Shamrock, Spe- 
ranza, Supercargo, Smart, Salopian, Scafell, Skerry, 
Stroller, Sivart, Snipper, She, Scraps, Sophia, Stede, 
Sturford, Speedwell, Selie, Solver, Sheward, Sandow, 
Senga, Sa, Salmon, St. Quentin, Solent, Snibbets. 
Stodgy, Southoe, Troglodite, Talfourd, Tiptilted, Tibal- 
lak, Telephone, Three-tricks, Tootles, Tamworth, Toy, 
Troloss, Tax, Towser, Truth, Tobias-john, Trilby, 
Torpedo, Talbot, Toby, Tangley, Titmouse, Teufel, 
Taffy, Tipwit, Tadpole, Tinmar, Tina, Trimingham, 
Uggug, Usher, Virginian, Vermas, Victor, Veronique. 
Whittington, Wild-walker, Waxsteed, Whereisit, Wic 
waka, Wozzleite, Wasp, Wild-violee®, What-ho, Water- 
side, Warher, Wyvern, Wistahs;/ Workitout, Wyst, 
Widow-twigg, Walneerg, Wimbledon, Wensleydale. 
Waughtauk, Warrigal, Wynell, Winifred, We-two, 
Weazel, Wildman, Weel, Wellington, Wizard, Xit, 
X.A.M., Yeliab, Yellow, Yeleklub, Ynnocencia, Yamay, 
Yasmar, Yoko, Yma, Zulu, Zarabin, Zephyrine, Zarinda, 
Zoreyda, Zumchoo, Zargontoste, Zingari, Zimmy, Zena, 
Zamzam, 


The Acrostic Editor is not certain whether ‘‘ Don- 
netta’’ is the true reading of the pseudonym from Cashel. 
Will the solver in question print the pseudonym clearly 
on the same sheet as the answer for the future ? 


Twelfth Series 


The Acrostic Editor hopes to set a special acrostic for 
the ties in this series next week. 

‘‘Electra’s’’ answer to No. 12 being }directed to the 
Editor instead of the Acrostic Editor was delayed, and 
consequently too late. 

“Theodore"’ in her explanation of ‘‘ Lim "’ says it is 
‘‘a tributary of the Save.'’ The Lom flows into the 
Danube near Rustchuk hundreds of miles away. Two of 
Keith Johnstone's atlases and the new volumes of Fncy- 
clopedia Britannica give the spelling ‘‘ Lom," and it was 
under this name that the battles were recorded, This 
answer is also to ‘‘ She.”’ 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that ‘‘ Usher'’ in No, 12 
omitted the third light altogether. 

To “ Paris,’’ Rodin lives now, and was over here not 
long ago. For his work see Encyclopedia Britannica, 
new volumes, ‘‘ Sculpture.” 
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Current Games, 


Not Understanded of the People.—I heard 
the other day an ingenious explanation of the 
unpopularity of the Rugby game in comparison 
with Association fron an old Rugby inter- 
national. Association football is so simple 
that any fool can understand it, but unless a 
man has played Rugby its rules and regula- 
tions always remain more or less of a mystery 
to him. It is therefore quite natural that the 
working man who never plays any game him- 
self should prefer watching a game which is 
easily intelligible to him to looking on at a 
sport which he cannot possibly understand. 
1 admit that there have been 
Rugby games, especially in the 
London district, in which nothing 
short of thought-reading could 
have made clear the reasons for 
some of the referee’s decisions, 
but I very much doubt if Rugby 
is a more complicated game to 
the man in the street than Asso- 
ciation. There is certainly 
nothing in Rugby as_ recondite 
as the off-side rule in Association. 
The main features, however, of 
both games are really plain 
enough, and only a hair-splitting 
referee can invest either Rugby 
or Association with an air of 
mystery. I am afraid some 
other reason than its inherent 
intricacy must be found for the 
unpopularity of Rugby with the 
working classes, Captain Fitz- 
gerald thinks that unpunctual 
starts help to disgust the spec- 
tators, and a writer in 77ruth 
recently suggested that the ill- 
kept condition of many of the 
grounds in London is_ bringing 
the game into disrepute, but 
neither of these explanations is 
quite convincing. Rugby foot- 
ball is losing its hold in Lanca- 


shire and Yorkshire, where 
under the authority of the 
Northern Union there is no 


unpunctuality, and most of the 
grounds are kept in good order, 
quite as much as in the London 
istrict. 

The Commercial Instinct.— 
My own impression is that the 
comparative unpopularity ot 
Rugby is due to causes over 
which neither the Rugby Union 
nor the Northern Union autho- 
rities have any control. The 
commercial instincts of the 
British public have led them to 
the conclusion that they get 
better value for their money from the 
Association game, and they naturally invest 
their sixpences in what they consider the 
more attractive stock, Beyond a doubt those 
who manage League football are far more 
clever showmen than the Rugby Union 
authorities, but even if the late Mr. Barnum 
had changed places with Mr. Rowland Hill 
I doubt if he could have enticed to Richmond 
or Blackheath the 30,000 spectators that 
flocked to Woolwich to see the Arsenal defeat 
Aston Villa. For the unquestionable dis- 
interestedness of the Rugby Union manage- 


Sports, 


ment and the doctored accounts of Sunderland, 
Glossop, and Blackburn Rovers the average 
spectator does nor care a jot. Woolwich 
provides him with football which he likes to 
watch, while he finds the Blackheath and 
Richmond matches dreary shows, and that is 
all that concerns him. Somehow or other he 
has got the impression that in a League 
match business is meant, while a Rugby 
match is simply a free-and-easy pastime in 
which it does not much matter which side 
wins. I believe it is the businesslike aspect 


of the ’varsity match which still keeps it the 


Getting away from a line out 


Trying to pick up in the loose 
RICHMOND V. OLD MERCHANT TAYLORS 


most popular of all Rugby fixtures in London. 
At any rate, it is a fact that there are to be 
found every year among the spectators at the 
Oxford and Cambridge match men who never 
go to any other Rugby match in London. 


A Rugby League.—The Daily A/ail has 
adopted an interesting method of discovering 
how far the idea of a Rugby League finds 
favour with the most distinguished exponents 
of the game. During last week it published 
letters from such representative players as 
A. O. Jones, A. J. Gould, Gwyn Nicholls, and 
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and Pastimes. 


J. L. Mathias on the proposal to apply the 
League system to Rugby football. Each of 
these players is dead against the proposal. 
Gould’s objection to the proposed innovation is 
that the Rugby game is sufficiently popular in 
Wales and needs no artificial stimulus, while 
A. O. Jones and Mathias hold that though the 
League system might benefit the b'gger clubs 
it would beyond a doubt prove ruinous to the 
smaller organisations. Asa matter of practical 
fact, however, these opinions do not help us 
much. The proposal to introduce the League 
system into Rugby football was made mainly 
in the interest of the spect .tors 
and not of the players, and it is 
impossible for such men as 
Gould and Jones to regard the 
matter «xcept from the players’ 
point of view ; moreover, it is 
admitted that every League is a 
purely selfish combination, which 
pays no regard to any clubs 
outside its own particular circle. 
If it could be proved that the 
formation of a London League 
would attract an appreciably 
larger number of spectators to 
Richmond and Blackheath a 
good case would be made out 
for the formation of such a 
League; whether the smaller 
clubs would suffer is a question 
of quite secondary importance. 
The essence of the League system 
is the survival of the fittest. 


A Lack of Foresight.—Last 
Saturday week two important 
Rugby matches were played side 
by side at Richmond—London 
Irish v. London Scots and Rich- 
mond y. Old Merchant Taylors. 
Some 1,500 spectators watched 
the last-mentioned game while 
not more than a couple of hun- 
dred “ supported” the Irish and 
Scottish match. Now, I take 
it that such a clashing of fixtures 
would be impossible under the 
League system even if it is 
doubtful whether any artificial 
system would add to the languid 
interest which the public take in 
the London liish matches. 
Everyone knows that the London 
Irish Club does not even ap- 
proximately represent the best 
Irish football, and unless Irish 
footballers could be induced to 
give more loyal support to the 
club no League or cup-tie com- 
petition would make the London 
Irish matches attractive for the 
spectators. The utmost that can be claimed 
for a Rugby football league is that it would 
result in a more rational arrangement of 
fixtures and would ensure punctuality and the 
players turning out as advertised. But Rugby 
football in London has been run for so long in 
the interests of the few that lam afraid it is 
much too late in the day to expect that any 
artific'al combination of clubs can galvanise it 
into a really popular sport. If twenty years 
ago the Rugby Union committee had con- 
tained a few men far-secing enough to 
recognise the threatened encroachment of 
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Association the Rugby game might to-day be 
as popular in the south of England as it is in 
Wales. Unfortunately the Rugby Union has 
always been doininated by men by whom 
every change has been opposed as pandering 
to the tastes of the mob. The popularity of 
Rugby has increased by leaps and bounds in 
Wales since the introduction of the four three- 


A MINIATURE 


London Scots and London Irish at Richmond. The Scotsmen won by 


10 points to nil 


quarters ; yet this scientific readjustment of 
three-quarter line was rejected by the 
English Rugby Union till it was practically 
forced upon them. 


A Difference in Style.—The matches of 
Richmond and Old Merchant Taylors and 
London Scottish and London Irish at Rich- 
mond afforded food for consideration from the 
point of view of public interest. The Richmond- 
Taylors match was a bright, open exhibition. 
The Scottish-Irish a hard forward close game. 
‘The spectators of the former contest were 
continually applauding bits of bright, open 
play ; from those looking on at the other game 
there was never ‘fa hand.” The logical de- 
duction to be drawn from these facts is that 
provided you give a bright, open display of 
Rugby football which is full of incident you 
awaken the enthusiasm of the spectator, and if 
this enthusiasm is always present at Rugger 
then you may hope to see big gates. If, on 
the other hand, the game resolves itself into 
a struggle between two sets of forwards 
the ordinary spectator finds the game dulness 
itself, Association is such a powerful rival 
that it behoves the Rugby players to adopt 
in toto the Welsh style of play and to rely 
wholly on their backs and hand-to-hand 
passing as their means of attack. In the old 
days a Rugby club could afford, if they had a 
strong forward side, to rely wholly, or nearly 
so, on the forward game. In these days of 
competition it is a mistaken policy for any 
fifteen to do so because this must necessarily 
mean a dull game, and this species of contest 
deadens public interest in’ Rugby football. I 
am not at all: certain that the other day at 
Richmond the referee had not a finger in the 
pie in making the gaine uninteresting. 


Respectable Mediocrity.—Yet when all 
is said the so-called dulness of the average 
game does not sufficiently account for the 
apathy of the London public towards Rugby 
football. Association grows more popular 
every year, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that the average League match is for 
the most part colourless and devoid of any 
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striking interest. There are no such teams 
nowadays as the old Preston eleven or the 
Sunderland team in the early nineties or 
Aston Villa in 1897. Probably the standard 
all round in the first division of the League is 
higher than it was ten years ago—the gulf 
between the top and bottom clubs is not so 
wide—but respectable mediocrity does not 
help to make foot- 
ball _ interesting. 
Judging from the 
enormous crowds 
that flock to Wool- 
wich, where the 
football is never 
particularly bright, 
what attracts the 
public is not so 
much bright play 
as keen competi- 
tion. The sort of 
football one saw in 
the Corinthian and 
Bury match for the 
Sheriffs Shield at 
Queen’s Club last 
spring is the most 
exhilarating — sport 
in the world to 
watch, but the 
shield match is 
only played once a 
year, and _ the 
Corinthians cannot 
always be relied on to do even as they did 
unto Bury. 


A Pernicious Fallacy. — Whatever the 
cause of the fading popularity of Rugby it 
would be an untold benefit if those in autho- 
rity would rid their minds of the pernicious 
fallacy that it is unsportsmanlike to cater for 
popular support. If the Rugby Union com- 
mittee consider that the Rugby game is not 
worth preserving, well and good ; their atti- 
tude towards the “ gate” question becomes 
perfectly reasonable. The fewer the spectators 
the sooner is the game likely to die out. I 
take it, however, that so far from this being 


the feeling 
of the com- 
mittee they 


regard Rug- 
by football 
as the best 
of all games. 
Why it 
should be un- 
s portsman- 
like to popu- 
larise the best of all games isa 
mystery to anyone not gifted 
with the Rugby Union mind, 
The middle-aged spectator does 
not count, but it is among the 
youngsters in the crowd that the 
players of ten years hence are 
to be found. If even 5 per cent. of the 
spectators are induced to play the game 
a 30,000 gate at Woolwich means an 
addition of 1,500 playing members to 
the Association code and so much in- 
direct loss to the Rugby game. Cricket 
would long ago have died a natural 
death if its adherents had only been 
found at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
until the Rugby Union committee can 
be induced to broaden their outlook to 
see a potential international in the boy 
in the street Rugby football will remain 
rather the pastime of a clique than a 
national game, 
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Concerning Friendlies.—In many of their 
matches against clubs in the first division the 
Corinthians last year played before a gate of 
not more than 1,000. We were told at the 
time that the meagre attendance at these 
matches was a proof that no one cared to 
look at a “friendly” game. Yet last week 
when West Bromwich met Clapton there 
were 1,200 spectators present, although the 
game was played on a Wednesday afternoon 
and neither Clapton nor West Bromwich was 
even approximately at full strength. The 
West Bromwich men made no attempt to 
conceal their unwillingness to score and 
offered their opponents dozens of unaccept«d 
opportunities, but the spectators seemed 
highly pleased with this singularly anzemic ex- 
hibition of football. Even the weakest Corin- 
thian team is stronger than the skeleton eleven 
which did duty for Clapton last Wednesday, 
and there does not appear to be much attrac- 
tion in the reserve team of a second division 
club. The fact, however, remains that a mid- 
week friendly game between two scratch teams 
at Clapton is at least as popular as a Satur- 
day afternoon match between the Corinthians 
and a first-class League team. 


A Popular Error.—For many years the 
football reporter has assiduously fostered the 
notion that League teams regard their matches 
with the Corinthians in the light of a little 
gentle exercise and make no attempt to win. 
According to Mr. Bentley, who may certainly 
be supposed to know something of the mattcr, 
this notion is the purest fallacy. The presi- 
dent of the Football League has often told me 
that there is no sort, of football he more prefers 
to watch than a match between the Corinthians 
and a good professional team; the “ pros” 
are just as anxious to beat the Corinthians 
as they are to win any of their League matches, 
and that the Corinthians are allowed to win 
is merely one of the football reporter’s nume- 
rous fallacies. Until their astonishing revival 
in the Sheriff’s Shield match last season the 
Corinthians of late years have perhaps been 
hardly equal to the best teams in the League, 
but they have never been treated with levity by 
any of their professional opponents at Queen’s 
Club. In Scotland apparently the football 
scribe is better informed, and I have never 
seen it suggested that Queen’s Park, who are 
certainly not as formidable foes as the Corin- 

thians, only win ther matches through the 
indulgence of their opponents. M.R.R. 


Is the property of M. Blanc, who it is stated has two better 
two-year-olds in his stable which are entered for next year's 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


ith the end of October all the chief open 
and club events are over for the year, 
and there will be nothing of special interest 
in the golfing world till spring returns. The 
seaside courses are forsaken by all but the 
local residents and a few stray weck-enders, 
and what golf is played through the winter 
months will for the most part be enjoyed on 
courses within easy reach of the golfer’s home. 
That is so far as Great Britain is concerned, 
but the end of the season here in the cold 
north is the beginning of it in the sunny 
south, and the mi- 
gratory birds of golf 
are already taking 
flight for their win- 
ter quarters. 


ifteen or sixteen 
years ago the 
only winter golf to 
be had in Europe 
was at Pau and 
Biarritz, but now 
the golfer has a 
wide and_ varied 
choice of charming 
places where he can 
enjoy the game in 
bright sunshine 
from November till 
the end of March. 
Along the Riviera 
from Hyéres to San 
Remo almost every 
spot frequented by 
the English has its 
golf course. Cannes 
is perhaps the most 
fashionable, but 
those who prefer a 
quieter spot with excellent golf will find it at 
Hyéres, Nice, or San Remo. Pau is the 
oldest of continental golf courses and it is 
also the best, at any rate in the south, and 
there and at Biarritz will be found all the best 
players who winter abroad. 


a[pher is a pretty little course at St. Jean de 

Luz close to Biarritz which deserves to 
be better known. It is on the coast of the 
Bay of Biscay, and the little town makes 
delightful winter headquarters. Further north 
there is a golf course at Arcachon, a place 
whose winter climate is said to be exception- 
ally good. In Italy there is a flourishing golf 
club at Florence, most fascinating of Italian 
towns ; there is another at Varese, and even 
in classic Rome it is now possible to enjoy the 
royal and ancient game. 


Ithough Pau was for years the Ultima 
T hule of the migratory British golfer it 
is not generally known that so long ago as 
1888 there was golf in Egypt. Among the 
first pioneers of the game was the late T. A. 
Begbie, the Scottish international football 
player, who was also a first-class golfer. No 
great progress was made, however, until the 
last year or two, but to-day the great advance 
in the rapidity and comfort of travelling has 
made Egypt the scrious rival of southern 
Europe as a place for winter sojourn, There 
are now several golf courses in Egypt, all 
of which afford plenty of fun although the 
absence of grass and the presence of all-per- 
vading sand reverses the usual conditions. 
The best courses are at Cairo and Helouan. 


laze tournament promoted by the Irvine 

Golf Club in Scotland was the last of 
the big events in the professional golfer’s 
calendar, and it is interesting to note 
how the various professionals have acquitted 
themselves in the past year. Harry Vardon 
was fortunately able to take his full share of 
play, and although he has perhaps hardly 
been the player he was before his illness he 
has easily held his own with the others. In 
fact, on the year’s playthere has been nothing to 
choose between Harry Vardon, Braid, Taylor, 


A JAPANESE GOLF COURSE 


Driving for the eighth hole at Kobe, Japan 


and Herd. At the recent tournament at Mid- 
Surrey there was not more than a hole between 
any of them when they met, and at Irvine 
Taylor and Vardon actually halved their 
36-hole match. Of the four, Herd has perhaps 
played most consistently, but in the open 
championship both he and Vardon were off 
colour, Jack White has not been able, through 
illness, to do himself justice since his brilliant 
play in winning the open championship. 
A. H. Toogood has been quite the most 
prominent of the remainder, while Tom 
Williamson, G. H. Cawsey, J. Hepburn, and 
T. Simpson have also greatly enhanced their 
reputations, 


n the amateur ranks the year has been 
remarkable for the advance made by the 
younger school. Of the older players Mr. 
Hutchinson did best in the amateur cham- 
pionship, although Mr. Mure Fergusson and 
Mr. Maxwell have both maintained fine form 
throughout the year. The victory of Mr. 
Travis in the amateur championship was a 
triumph for American golf, and it was curious 
that all the other big amateur events have 
been won by players who never won them 
before. Mr. Graham won the St. George’s 
Vase, Mr. Worthington the Irish champion- 
ship, and Mr. N. F. Hunter the Royal and 
Ancient gold medal, with Mr. Barry, an 
entirely new player, second. The old hands, 
indeed, have this year fa‘len behind, and it 
remains to be seen whether their eclipse is 
only temporary. The Hon. O. Scott has been 
playing very finely, and amongst metropolitan 
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golfers the chief honours have been carried 
off at open tournaments by Mr. R. Harris and 
Mr. A. C. Lincoln. Mr. D. Forster has also 
made a reputation for himself by his play in 
Ireland. : 


n open amateur tournament is announced 
for November 12 at Romney Sands, the 
new course at Littlestone which was. opened 
in July last. Full particulars can be had from 
Mr. A. T. W. McCaul, 13, Mount Avenue, 
Ealing. 
he course of the 
Nice Golf Club 
has now been ex- 
tended to the full 
eighteen holes and 
will be ready for 
play at the end of 
this month. The 
holes vary in length 
from 115 to 575 yd., 


the . total. length 
being over three 
tniles. This course 


is a notable addi- 
tion to continental 
golf. courses _ and 
will doubtless. still 
further enhance the 
popularity of Nice 
as a winter resort. 
All -inquiries  re- 
specting the golf 
club should be ad- 
dressed to the 
honorary secretary, 
Nice Golf. Club, 
Cagnes, Alpes Mari- 
times, France. 


jee and the Japanese are so much in the 

public eye at present that the picture on 
this page of golf in the Far-Eastern Empire 
has an especial interest. The picture shows 
play in progress on the links of Kobe which 
are situated on Rokkesan, one of the hills 
backing the port. The clubhouse is seen on 
the right, and attention is drawn to the out- 
line of a battleship on the course about 
midway between the player driving and the 
bunker. This design was burnt into the 
ground by the Japanese caddies while clearing 
away the dead grass. It was intended to 
represent a Russian “‘gunkan,” or warship, and 
much pleasure is shown by the caddies when 
a ball strikes it. 


e[ebe autumn meeting of the Huntercombe 

Golf Club takes place on November 5, 
whea the gold challenge medal (scratch), the 
Huntercombe challenge cup, and the captain’s 
prize (handicap) will be played for. The 
Huntercombe Club is now flourishing and 
takes a high place amongst golf organisations 
in this country. The course is perhaps as 
perfect an inland golf course as can be found 
anywhere, while the membership is not only 
socially select but includes several first-class 
players. Residentially Huntercombe has 
suffered in the past from a lack of water, but 
Willie Park, by sinking a deep well close to 
the clubhouse, has ensured a large and con- 


stant supply of splendid water so that 
nothing is now lacking to ensure the 


continued popularity and prosperity of the 
club. 
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1! is not so very long since the Prince of Wales gave his 

countrymen the pithy advice to ‘‘ wake up,” and weare 
still far from following his recommendation with due com- 
pleteness. Our merchants and manufacturers are still 
perhaps far too ready to give their cus omers what the seller 
chooses to sell rather than what the buyer wants to buy. Our 
consuls abroad are hardly keen enough in pushing British 
trade, and the information and suggestions they give are too 
often neglected by those who might make use of the hints 
to advantage. But for all that there is a good deal of 
waking up and improvement all over England. We are 
steadier than the Americans and less theoretically complete 
than the Germans, but we are not nearly so backward as 


they and some of us make out. 
ges our railways, which the foreigner is accustomed to 
look down onas hopelessly conservative, are gradually, 
unostentatiously, recovering their pride of place. The 
amalgamation of two southern lines, at which, when divided, 
the heaviest gibes were hurled, has brought the combined 
railway up to a respectable standing. The prehistoric 
rolling stock which was a theme for jest in the days when 
Mr. Barrie as a rising journalist laughed at ‘‘the flying 
Watkin ”’ has disappeared from daily use on the S.E. and C. 
years ago, and I regret that in a recent excursus on Brad- 
shaws old and new I echoed the jape without making clear 
that it was a reminiscence and not an actuality. 
N or do I think that the condemnations of Mr. Van Wyck 
are much to be heeded. It is true that we have not 
yet developed a London Tammany, nor is the whisky of our 
reactionary bars largely adulterated with wood alcohol. 
Our ‘‘ wines from the wood’’ are not to be understood in 
that sense. Even our much-abused County Council, if it has 
spent too much, has not stolen anything ; if it has inclined 
to pamper the working man it has not blackmailed the 
capitalist. If our cities have not been transformed like some 
German capitals it has been chiefly because our authorities 
have less authority than those of the states of the Father- 
land. 


Be if I was asked to give tangible proofs of our awaken- 

ing and alertness I should point to our new shops. 
The magnificence of our palaces of distribution is becoming 
overwhelming. The proprietors of these huge establish- 
ments do not exactly act on that precept of the compelle 
intvare which, as _ecclesiastically interpreted, has led to such 
atrocities. Passers-by are not haled by stalwart commis- 
sionaires into the splendid doorways between marble pillars 
and over tesselated floors and compelled to purchase to the 
strains of a Hungarian band. But for the shop-window sex 
the display of the beautiful, the tasteful, and above all the 
cheap, has almost the force of a compulsion. The stern 
economy that resists costumes at four guineas falls helpless 
before silk ties at 1s. 113d. The rich are snared by the 
diamonds of De Beers and the moderately endowed by the 
less authentic but hardly less brilliant gems of Paris. 


Wo is the meaning of this growing size and luxury of 

our shops? It is partly, no doubt, up-to-date enter- 
prise, partly fierce competition. From the standpoint of 
strict economics the less a tradesman expen/s on plate-glass 
and gilding, marble pillars and granite piers, soft stair 
carpets and inlaid floors, the more advantage he can concede 
to his customer and the greater proportion of the buyer’s 
money will be spent on something useful or ornamental, or 
both, to be taken away. All that is necessary for a shop is 
walls, roof, windows and doors, a counter and a man or 
woman behind it, and a convenient cupboard or row of 
shelves for goods. A barn, two trestles, and a board will 
make a shop sufficient in essentials for any transaction. 
Why, then, all this magnificence ? 


‘| ‘he answer would seem to be the same as that usually 

given to a similar question often asked about the 
drama. It is substantially the historic reply of the Scottish 
bride to the officiating minister who reproached her for 
allowing her bridegroom to lead her to the altar when he 
(the bridegroom) was in a state that made him imagine he 
was committing bigamy. ‘ Eh, sir!’ she is reported to 
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have explained, ‘“‘he winna come when he’s sober.” The 
public must be more or less bemused with the accessories 
before it will buy the substance; or rather, what it is to be 
induced to buy is itself an accessory, a luxury. The 
acres of plate glass, the endless floors of departments 
accessible by silent lifts, the luxurious furniture, the obse- 
quious attendants and zealous salesmen and (occasionally) 
saleswomen, are means for inducing customers to buy what 


they did not really need or intend to acquire. 
EE is the sauce that makes the meat go down when the 
guest is not particularly hungry or the meat is not 
particularly good. The trouble now with the British 
custon.er is rather trat he lacks healthy appetite and diges- 
tion for the goods so lavishly spread out before him. There 
are too many big shops and too little money to keep them 
all prosperously busy. A good deal of London’s money has 
been turned into cordite and lyddite, or provisions for 
fighting Briton and surrendered Boer. A good deal more 
of the world’s money is being shot away daily round 
Mukden and Port Arthur. The big shops answered each 
growth of prosperity with a display of luxury, and now the 
prosperity 1s on the downward curve. 


he little shops have largely gone down before the great 
estaolishments. In times of prosperity the small 
tradesmen cannot afford to have the large selection of costly 
articles that the prosperous demand; in poor times he can- 
not suit his prices to the resources of his customers by 
buying large quantities cheaply, nor make up for the lack 
of demand for one class of articles by the increased need for 
another. But when the small man is extinguished the great 
companies and firms grow too great and need an ever- 
increasing swarm of customers to maintain their prosperity. 
Bad days come, money is scarce, and the customer no longer 
comes in of his own accord intending to spend; he must be 
enticed, cajoled, attracted, hypnotised into entering and 
buying. Hence the carpets and furniture and panelled tea- 
rooms and luxurious lifts. You feel when you gaze through 
the vast windows that you owe. something to those who 
have provided such a marvellous display, and if you are 
prevailed on to enter you have the sense of having received 
hospitality. You cannot offer to tip the shopmen, and still 
less the ‘* young ladies,” but if you area man you long to buy 
something for the good of the house. 


qe sentimental notion does not usually appeal to women. 

If they are absolutely determined not to buy they are 
often capable of looking and turning everything over and 
then retiring without a purchase. A woman, even an other- 
wise good woman, will do this at times and boast of it asa 
Russian general boasts of ‘‘ advancing northward.” A man 
who did the same would feel bowed down with shame; he 
had received hospitality and not repaid it. It is observable 
that whereas a woman will go into some vast establishment 
intent on spending a certain sum, say on an article of dress, 
and will successively scrutinise half-a-dozen things besides 
what she originally wanted and retire without buying any, 
a man will stray in without any fixed plan of purchase, and 
will sometimes purchase large quantities of goods that he 
never dreamed of wanting when he entered the shop. 


How doth the little busy wife 
Go round to all the shops, 

And revel in the joy of life 
(Although she almost drops). 


How cheerfully you see her pass 
Then stop to see the shows, 
And leave upon the sheet of glass 
The powder from her nose! 


How airily she wanders in, 
By every counter stands, 

And buys a long, glass-headed pin, 
Or two elastic bands, 


But men, beware from wandering 
Where safely women can; 

A shopman always finds a thing 
‘That he can sell a tnan, 
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Winter Millinery.—Duty generally “ jumps 
with inclination” when the question of decid- 
ing upon one’s winter head gear comes to be 
seriously considered ; and as a matter of fact 
the subject is always cropping up, at least for 
those of us who have our abode in the great 
metropolis, where smoke and fog wreak 
their cruel will upon the most costly head- 
gear, especially in light and delicate shades. 
Cui dolet meminet, and the three hats 
which our artist has sketched on this page 
and that emanate from that temple of 
millinerial novelties, viz., Scotts, 1, Old 
Bond Street, W., although they represent 
the very smartest examples, are not light 
or delicate enough to be knocked to 
pieces after a few days wear. One isa 
charming black ‘beaver manchon,” 
so newhat in the tricorne shape, the 
point being, however, at the side frent 
instead of exactly in the front. It is 
trinmed with bands of folded black 
velvet and a cluster of soft white tips 
and white ospreys, so that while being 
of a serviceable type it is ‘‘dressy” 
enough for the most important of winter 
functions. Then there is a_ beautiful 
chapeau of bronze-green beaver and 
velvet, the brim doubled right up behind 
the hair ‘and trimmed with a half-wreath 
of roses in lovely tones of reddish-brown 
shading to mauve anda chou of mauve 
velvet ribbons, another half-wreath of 
roses being repeated at one side, while 
the third—such a pretty example in purple 
velvet—is gathered in the new style in 
little sets of pleats and trimmed with a big 
bird in almost indescribable tones of orange- 
green and violet. 


Useful Head-gear.—As to the hats for 
sport, motoring, and 
riding—and _— Scotts 


THE NEW FLOWER-TRIMMED BEAVER 
DS) At Scotts 
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ee 


are as you know specialists in anything that 
belongs to the realm of the sportswoman, 


chauffeuse, or 
équestrienne— 1 
must refer you 
to that admi- 
rable little book- 
let published 
every season by 
them in which 


THE LATEST ASPECT OF THE TRICORNE 


At Scotts 


all the newest head-gear is illustrated with 
descriptions appended, and thus is an abso- 
lutely invaluable guide to a woman procuring 
her sporting outfit. Especially should I like 
to recommend their “rough- 
weather” cap with quartered 
crown and stitched brim narrowed 
down at the back so that it can 
easily be pinned on to the hair 
and which is fashioned in all 
materials to suit the costumes of 
its wearers—the one I saw was in 
black and white shepherd’s plaid. 
The book contains illustrations of 
the more dressy hats as well, so 
that it is doubly useful and can be 
obtained post free 
on application. 


Home-made 
Evening Wraps.— 
One of the most 
important items in 
a woman’s toilette 
is her evening wrap, 
especially if she 
happens to live in 
London, where 
apart from other 
social functions the 
constant visits to 
the theatre require 
that she shall have 
something that is 
useful. as well as 
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ornamental. To keep herself in evening 
wraps means quite a serious item in her ex- 
penditure, for everyone knows that they are 
not to be procured for nothing while one has 
to pay. very heavily for smartness and style. 
Nowadays, however, when sleeveless cloaks 
or capes are worn every whit as much as 
coats and an indefiniteness of outline is quite 
a la mode, it isan easy matter for a clever 
home dressmaker to. turn out her own waz- 
teau successfully with the aid of a good 
pattern. For instance, I was shown two 
examples only a day or two ago which were 
actually home-made, and thanks to the good 
taste of their creators, who had had the sense 
to choose designs that were simple enough for 
the unprofessional hand, the effect was all 
that could be desired. 


Triple Capes.—One, which was of the 
palest blue d@raf, was carried out in the 
form of three capes lined with soft wl ite 
silk and cut into rather sharp points in 
front, while each was adorned with three 
rows of narrow silver braid put on per- 
fectly flat with a precision that was worthy 
of atailir. The upper cape was buttoned 
down to the lower with two buttons in 
paste and silver on either side, and thcre 
was a stand-up collar adorned with narrow 
silver braid and finished with a button at 
each corner. The other was a long cloak 
in orchid-mauve velvet fashioned with one 
deep shawl-pointed cape finished with 


chenille fringe and little brandebourgs of 
black velvet edged with gold cord down 
the front, while the stand-up velvet collar 
was in its turn adorned with circular black 
velvet motifs likewise outlined with gold cord. 
In the case of a coat the difficulties for the 
home dressmaker are, of course, doubled, but 


A BECOMING TOQUE 
At Scotts 


THE TATLER 


personally I am inclined to accord a warm 
welcome to the wrap of the cape persuasion 
as it is far less likely to crush the gown under- 
neath while it leaves one so much freer to 
hold up one’s gown in case of necessity. 


The Theatre-goer from the Suburbs.— 
There is one point which has never failed to 
impress itself upon me every time I have 
found myself at one or other of our big London 
railway stations between seven and eight in 
the evening. It is the curious omnium 
gatherum of wraps worn by those of my 
sex who travel up from the suburbs ‘ by the 
fifty and the score” to attend the theatres. 
Naturally enough few people are anxious to 
wear their smartest evening attire in such 
dust traps as railway carriages, where unin- 
viled smuts are perpetually descending to 
alight on one’s clothes, hair, and face, but 
there is surely some compromise between an 
ancient mackintosh or walking coat or an 
exceedingly soiled opera wrap--which has long 
avo been ‘f put out to grass” except for these 
particular occasions—and the. lightest and 
most ethereal of evening wanteaux. A girl! 
know, however, has cut the Gordian knot of 
the difficulty by investing 
in a long and very smart 
copper-brown burnous in 
faced cloth enriched with 
two heavy gold tassels, 
the only further adorn- 
ment being a turned-back 
collar of — self-coloured 
velvet. The wrap reaches 
almost to the hem of 
the gown and can _ be 
wrapped well round the 
figure so as to completely 
envelop it. The lining, 
which is of course easily 
protected. from contact 
with the dusty cushions, 
is of soft pale pink satin 
covered with gauged 
chiffon, so that when the 
fronts are thrown back 
the effect is as “dainty 
and “dressy” as one 
could wish, and it an- 
swers every: purpose to 
which it is adapted 
admirably. Being of an 
economical turn of mind 
and not blessed with a 
superfluity of this world’s 
goods the owner has 
announced her intention 
of making it serve the 
purpose of an afternoon driving wrap as well 
with the supplementary addition of a mink fur, 
but whether or no it is wise to work any gar- 
ment so hard remains an open question and 
oneon which is beyond my powcr to arbitrate. 


On the Subject of Furs.—-The subject of 
furs is always cropping up nowadays in spite 
of the fact that it may well be considered 
to have been threshed out long ago, and at 
D. H. Evans and Co., Oxford Street, the 
peltry examples are tempting beyond measure. 
I am always receiving piteous inquiries from 
girls on small dress allowances as to where 
they can procure a fur coat at a really mode- 
rate figure, and after an examination of the 
examples at D. H. Evans I am quite ina 
position to help them out of their difficulties. 
‘The three examples shown on this page are 
very representative of the “easy” prices at 
this house. One is a black caracul sac coat 
faced with black satin and embroidered galon 
with a cosy storm collar, and is actually to be 
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had for 34 guineas, while as regards the two 
others the bolero of natural musquash, which 
can be worn open or closed, is priced at five 
guineas, and the black caracul bolero witha vest 
of white cloth edged with black and white galon 
can actually be picked up for the reasonable 
figure of 44 guineas, so that they are all three 
really well within the bounds ofa girl’s re- 
sources. Considering the price of furs nowa- 
days I look upon it as an immense con- 
cession on the part of the authorities to these 
obviously ‘‘ hard times.” 


Luxurious Models.—Of course, there are 
? 

other more expensive models for those who 

purses, but even they 


possess — better-lined 


SMART AND SERVICEABLE FUR COATS 
At D. H. Evans's 


are nothing if not moderate, and when | tell 
you that a marmot bolero of the smartest 
make possible is procurable for 73 guineas 
you will realise that all furs alike are offered 
at the same extraordinarily low figures. There 
are, besides, such capital motor coats, some of 
them of fur and others simply fur-lined, as for 
instance a three-quarter tweed coat lined with 
squirrel lock and a very handsome pony-skin 
coat at nine guineas. As to the capes and 
ties they are to be had at all prices from the 
very lowest, marmot ties beginning at 8s. 11d. 
with round or flat muffs at the same 
price, while there is a small army of smart 
furs for children from the white hare collar 
at 3s. I1d., with muff to match at 3s. 6d, 
upwards. 

Ideas from the Other Side of the 
Atlantic.—A great number of little walking 
suits with unlined skirts are being exploited 
Just now for autumn wear. The idea really 
comes from America, for simple walking 
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costumes made in this manner are very 
popular among our American sisters and are 
worn in the heavier materials right through 
the winter. Naturally it stands to reason that 
they require well-cut petticoats underneath, 
a silk one being almost a size gud non, and 
to the American girl of to-day the silk petti- 
coat is a necessity which she must be very 
low in funds to forego, while it must be cut 
as carefully as a skirt, especially round the 
hips and waist. A cowturidre who has pur- 
sued her profession for many years in New 
York has assured me that in the case of the 
lined dresses few Americans will put up with 
anything but a silk dowblure, which is, of 
course, one of the reasons why prices in 
America as regards dress are so much higher 
than they are on the home side of the Atlantic. 
She tells me, too, that whereas she never made 
a gown in New York for less than twelve 
guineas she was obliged in deference to the 
“Jeaner” purses of Englishwomen to charge 
from five guineas upwards in London. 


Some Theatre Gowns.—Theatre gowns, 
and especially those worn in the French 
theatres, where the new modes are really 
born though we in 
England are rather apt to 
forget the fact at times, 
are always interesting, and 
in Le. Friguet at the 
Gymnase Mdlle. Dorzait’s 
gowns are creating a good 
deal of attention. They 
are not at all over elabo- 
rate, one of the lessons 
which the French actresses 
--and, indeed, French- 
women in  general—are 
always teaching us by 
practical demonstrations 
being that over-elaboration 
is never in the best of 
taste—but they are very 
charming nevertheless. 
On one occasion she wears 
a perfectly simple little 
frock of pale blue cloth, 
the skirt put into pleats 
all round and the corsage 
trimmed with little frills of 
Valenciennes lace, while 
the front is decorated with 
lines of silver braid brought 
into sharp points in front 
with gold buttons, a rather 
unusual combination 
which is, however, very 
effective. The little foufed 
s eeves are pleated into a full cuff decorated 
with silver braid and finished with frills of lace. 


Other Examples. —A _ beautiful man- 
zeau which she likewise wears in the same 
piece is composed of pink mousseline de 
soie adorned at the bottom with a deep band 
of velvet in the same shade. A collar of 
sable and a species of cape composed of bands 
of pink velvet separating little dozcl/onnés of 
Alencon lace with a fall of Alencon down 
the fronts on either side complete this lovely 
confection, the sleeves being very full and the 
cuffs supplemented with frills of lace. Mdlie. 
Polaire’s pretty little frock of white crépe 
de chine is equally worthy of special mention. 
The bodice is trimmed with lace caught-down 
one side with tiny pale blue bows, and the 
full powfed sleeves are’ adorned with ruches 
of lace, while the skirt is trimmed with 
Alengon lace alternating with little dow¢llonnés 
of white mousseline de soie and bias bands of 
Liberty satin. DELAMIRA. 


